THE RIVER 


IMPACT 


Hernando d’Escalante Fontaneda 
1375 

All he remembered from those first months of 
captivity was fear and hunger. And the heart-stopping 
realization that his parents would never find them, never 
know what had happened to them, that he and his brother 
were lost forever. Fear of spears and clubs with sharks’ 
teeth gripped him even in the infrequent loss of 


consciousness that passed for sleep. 


Then a memory of flight, of his one mad lunge to 
save himself after they butchered his brother. Pursued by 
two swift and silent runners, mindless with fear, he rushed 
headlong down the steep descent of the mound. He fell, 
rolling over shells that lacerated his flesh, but he felt 


nothing, regaining his feet in a tumbling leap that sent him 


skidding on bloody heels down the last, curving descent of 


the pathway. 


Caleb Wayne Westbrook 


Present day 


Cal felt the impact. He was descending the narrow, 
overgrown trail of the mound when he was hit by something 
like a hot gust of wind so powerful, he staggered. Stunned, 
his heart walloping, he looked around and behind him. 
Nothing. Not even a breeze. Nothing but the leaden heat 
and the whine of a mosquito in his ear. He jerked and 
slapped at it. “Gotcha!” he said aloud, and bent over to 
wipe the blood and smashed mosquito on some trailing 
weed at his feet. This sucks, he thought. He straightened 
and started back down the mound. Not worth it. No way 
worth the heat and mosquitoes and no-see-ums and deer 
flies and whatever the thing was that just went through him 


like a blast from a shotgun. “Outa here,” he muttered, 
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hurrying, the heels of his Nikes skidding a bit on the sandy, 


crushed-shell trail. 


Hernando d’Escalante Fontaneda dipped his goose 
quill in ink, took a deep breath, and delicately touched the 
nib of the quill to his writing paper. Muy poderoso Senor, 
he began, forming the letters slowly, carefully, mindful of 
the preciousness of paper. The house around him was dark 
and silent. His wife and child and their one servant were yet 
deep in peaceful slumber. He, however, had been unable to 
quiet his mind, to shut out the memories that raged there, 
tumultuous as the sea with thunderous waves and 
screaming gulls and the clamor of war among savages. He 
must write down everything that he remembered. Impatient 
to begin, he had eased off the bed and crept silently from 
his bed chamber, glancing back at his wife to assure 


himself that he had not awakened her. 


Now, seated at table in his stockinged feet and 
gown, with his nightcap tied beneath his beard and witha 
single candle for light, he carefully dipped his quill in ink 
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and once again applied the trembling point of the writing 
instrument to the paper. The scratching of the quill was the 


only sound in the room. 


Monsignor, 


I HAVE the honor to inform you that Florida and 
the Lucayan Islands are situate on one side of the Bahama 
(old) Channel, which passes between Havanna (Cuba) and 


Florida. 


The year was 1575. D’Escalante was writing for the 
king of Spain an account of his life among the aborigines of 
La Florida between 1549 and 1569. He hoped to convey the 
most accurate and detailed report of the geography and 
people of La Florida ever made to the Spanish crown. As 
an aid to navigation among the islands off the western and 
southern coasts of the peninsula, and to assist in the 
conquest of its natives, his account would be invaluable. He 


. 


knew that. And because he knew that, his mind was 


troubled, his heart divided. 


D’Escalante was born in the new world. Those 
lands, so newly discovered by Christians, were native to 
him, even, in moments of reverie, dear to him. But he was 
Castilian, the son of Sir Garcia d’Escalante and Lady Ana 
de Aldana. His king was not Carlos of the Caalus, but 
Phillip II, King of Spain and of Naples and Sicily, the 
Christian monarch of the most far-flung empire on earth, 
encompassing principalities from Europe to the Mar 


Pacifico. 


It was from Spain that ships had first turned their 
prows into the setting sun, hoisting wind-bellied sails and 
making, alone among all the seafaring nations of the world, 
for the vast unknown of the Ocean Sea. In the 83 years 
since the Italian navigator, Cristoforo Colombo, had 


walked forth from his barca onto the shore of the land he 
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named San Salvador, Spain’s overseas empire had grown to 
include, thus far, nearly all the new world. Except for 
unexplored regions or those claimed by Portugal, the 
dominium of Spain extended from La Florida in the north 
to the farthest reaches of the continent south, including all 
the West Indies islands westward to the Mar Pacifico and 
thence even to the islands called the Philippines after King 


Phillip of Spain. 


Thus, it was Spain, one of the great centers of 
learning and scientific advancement in Europe, that had 
launched the magnificent age of exploration and discovery 
in which Hernando d’Escalante found himself playing, if 


not a large, at least a meaningful part. 


Of course, Colombo himself had not imagined Las 
Americas, the world within the world that his voyage had 
revealed. He stubbornly insisted to his death that he had 


reached the islands of the Indies, as he had vowed to do. 
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But others quickly realized that the islands and the larger 
land masses west of them were not Asia, that, in fact, they 
were a Seemingly impenetrable barrier to the object of their 


most urgent desire, the teeming bazaars of the fabled East. 


Ah, but now what treasure flowed to Spain from the 
new world. D’Escalante thought with pride of the rivers of 
silver and streams of gold that now flowed from the mines 
of New Spain and Peru into the royal treasury of Castile, 
enriching and empowering the empire beyond measure. 
Spain had turned the new world inside out to reveal the 
treasure of gold, silver and precious gems that veritably 
burst from the seams of the mountains, glittering in the 
streams that trickled from them like veins of gilt. Noblemen 
adventurers and soldiers rushed to board vessels bound for 
the colonies, all of them seeking wealth in land and its 
mineral resources, as well as titles, which gave dominion 
over whole islands and provinces. The backstabbing and 
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jockeying for position at court began even in the lifetime of 


Cristoforo Colombo. 


Lost in thought, d’Escalante scratched the instep of 
his left foot with the toes of his right. The floor was cold 
under his feet, but he would not wear shoes at home. He 
detested them. Though his shoes were of the softest leather, 
they chaffed him, so he toed them off at every opportunity, 
an alarming reminder to others that he had lived half of his 
life among godless savages, and might be yet half savage 


himself. 


Come to think of it, d’Escalante mused, he had not 
worn shoes from age of 13 until he came aboard the carrack 
that brought him to Spain at the age of 31. The reversed 
numbers of his age corresponded to the reversal of fortune 
in his life; at 13, while aboard a ship bound for Spain, he 


had been cast into the sea and subsequent captivity, and at 


31, he had come out of captivity and back aboard a ship 


bound, again, for Spain. 


D’Escalante gently laid down his pen and crossing 
his arms over his chest, briskly rubbed his chilled upper 
arms. He remembered with a downward tug of his heart the 
warmth of La Florida where men and women walked 


nearly naked. He took up his pen again. 


And in these islands there are Indians with very 
large bodies, and the women are very handsome with good 


faces. 


The faces of some few for whom he had grown fond 
now bloomed in memory—the glitter of mirth in the dark 
eyes of the old fisherman who had taught him how to 
properly weight the fishing nets; the softening eyes of a 


woman who cleaned his wounds with tender pity; even the 
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satirical amusement in the smile of that handsome devil, 


King Carlos—these came vividly to mind. 


These Indians have neither gold nor even less 
silver, and less clothing, because they walk naked, with 
only some loincloths woven from palm with which the men 
cover their privates, and the women some grasses that 


grow in some trees. These grasses appear to be wool... 


D’Escalante hoped to impress upon his countrymen 
the truth that these Indians of La Florida had no treasure of 
any kind. Elsewhere in Las Americas, Spanish explorers 
had turned conquistadores, straining like leashed war dogs 
upon the scent of gold. They took priests with them to bring 
the heathen to nuestro Sefior y Salvador Jesucristo, but they 
were after the gold. After all, Christian Indians are more 


cooperative. 
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These Indians live in a very difficult and swampy 
land. They have nothing from mines, or anything else of 


value in this world. 


D’Escalante reiterated this point throughout his 
report, less to protect the natives than to prevent the costly 
loss of Christian men and equipage that would be inevitable 
in futile searches for precious metals in La Florida. 
D’Escalante was Castilian to the bone. His first loyalty lay 
with his own people, however cruel and mercenary some 
might be. In any case, Dios sabe, the people of the new 
world, in their countless multitudes of cities and 
principalities, of languages, gods, and kings, had been 
clubbing and stabbing and piercing the hearts of one 
another with arrows for as many centuries as had the people 
of Europa. The “new world” was not new to those who 
were native to it, but only to those newly arrived. And thus, 
these two, old, warring worlds had collided, and he had 
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been caught between them, speaking the words of each to 
the other, trying to stay alive and finally, hoping for 


deliverance from bestiality, struggling to escape. 


And so he had and here he was, secure within the 
sturdy stone walls of his own house in Castile, seated at a 
table, a convenience which, during his long years of 
captivity among the savages of south Florida, he had 


forgotten existed. 


Hearing a bird chirp, d’Escalante lifted his face 
quickly, the deep lines across his forehead easing. It must 
be morning. He carefully laid down his quill, arched his 
back and stretched, his hands fisted and arms trembling 
over his head. Yawning, he got up and padded to the 
casement window across the room. Pulling open the 
window shutter, he gazed with glad eyes upon the view of 
distant hills from his second-floor window. Except for the 


great mounds of shell the Caalus made, the land of south 
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Florida was flat, level almost with the sea. The sun had 
risen each morning from shimmering water. Here it rose 
from far undulations of the earth, its glow casting the hills 


in purple silhouette. 


Below his window, in the courtyard, the white 
sleeve of his servant woman showed in the light fog that 
was lifting from the stream from which she drew water. 
D’Escalante breathed deeply and with satisfaction the 
musky perfume arising from his small grove of fig trees. 


The fresh morning air bathed his face like cool water. 
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Cal dipped his paddle close to his SUP board and 
witha gentle draw stroke, maintained a smooth, straight 
course between the mangroves crowding either bank of the 
Imperial River. After four strokes, he switched hand 
positions, twisting to dip and stroke on his left. The water, 
reflecting sable palms and overreaching oaks, curled softly 


away from the point of his board. 


He was alone on the river. Seemed kind of weird, 
but he didn’t mind that. Didn’t mind the quiet. Not 


anymore. 


A snowy egret lifted from the muddy roots of black 
mangrove to his right, gaining altitude with long, leisurely 
strokes of his wings. Cal twisted and dipped the paddle to 


his right. 


He’d toured the river enough times now to feel 
comfortable with it. The first few trips, he’d left the 
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Riverside boat ramp in town and paddled west toward the 
mouth of the river at Estero Bay. This six-mile stretch was 
the widest and busiest part of the Imperial. On weekends in 
season, it could get crowded with kayaks, fishing boats, 
paddle boards. To Cal, fresh from the color and chaos of 
southern California, the more active stretch of the river had 
looked like more fun. First, keeping to the right of other 
paddlers, he had passed under some historic railway trestle 
and then a red, arched footbridge and past houses along the 
banks until he saw ahead the wide, glittering water of the 
bay. He liked the scenery, especially those crazy coconut 
palms, the way they swooped down over the water like they 


were made of rubber or something. Kinda cool. 


But then, one day, he decided to paddle upriver. 
And got totally spooked. The river got real narrow and 
shallow. It was like the jungle was creeping in from both 
sides. Mangroves, he guessed, and gigantic ferns and big 
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oaks or whatever with that grey stuff hanging from ‘em like 
beards. It got to be mad creepy, like a real swamp or 
something. The water was so shallow in places he’d had to 
pole around some of those Cypress tree stumps, sticking up 
like ginormous broken bones out of that scummy water. In 
other places, the water was so deep it was black. Here, 
where the mossy limbs of the big oaks overreached the pool 
from both sides, it was shaded and cool, and the way the 
limbs overhead were mirrored in the water was surreal. 
Then he thought about snakes being up there, how one 
could drop down on his head. Got to thinking about 14-foot 


gators and got the freak out of there. 


Later, he felt like a dorp for being so spooked, so he 
went back. It was right after one of those afternoon storms 
with thunder booming like cannon and rain coming down 
like it was shooting out of fire hose. Seriously, that hard. 
Anyway, so maybe it was the electric charge in the air or 
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something, but he was totally psyched for pushing back 


upriver. 


It was awesome. Totally. The river was running 
high from all that rain dump and the current was against 
him and strong enough to make him put some muscle 
behind the paddle. The trees were still tossing in the wind 
and throwing water off the leaves and palm fronds into his 
face and he felt fantastic. He pushed upstream as far as he 
could, until he had to use the paddle to push back the 
freakin’ jungle. Then he turned around and started back and 
dude, that was some mad chillin’ ride. He was killin’ it, 


especially around those Cypress knees. 


Now, upriver was his favorite place to go. He’d just 
glide along, looking for stuff. He kind of hoped he’d see a 
gator, and kind of hoped he wouldn’t. He wasn’t dumb 
enough to think they were “cool.” He’d seen turtles 


dunking underwater as soon as he got close. He saw the 
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quick shadows of fish, but he wouldn’t know a sheepshead 
from a shark, so...whatever. But he had learned the 
difference between a turkey buzzard and an osprey. That 


was something, anyway. 


It took him a while, but he’d gotten so he liked 
being alone, especially up there in the hidden part of the 
river. Total silence. Except for the whistle of a bird, or the 
drip of water off his paddle. Got so used to just drifting 
along inside his own head that he liked it better than being 
around other people. He’d been inside his own head a lot 
this past month. Never remembered ever being in there 
before. At first it seemed spooky, too quiet. Like being 
alone in an empty house. But now, his head was full of 
stuff. He liked being in there, thinking stuff, sorting things 


out. 


Which was totally the opposite of the way he was 


back home in Huntington Beach. Yeah, dude—Surf City, 
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USA. When he thought about it, it’s like his heart flip- 
flopped. He could feel himself on his longboard, could feel 
the rise and downslide and rise again as he muscled out 
over the swells. Then he was straddling the board, watching 
over his shoulder for the wave, and seeing it rising, he’s 
prone, arms hitting hard and fast and fingers spread to get 
ahead of the push, then popping up low and forward on his 
feet, carving parallel to the crest and the free-fall rush that 


was like flying. 


In the first couple of weeks after he came to Bonita 
Springs in the backwoods of Florida, he’d lie in bed at 
night and close his eyes and he’d be out there in the Pacific 
Ocean again, cross stepping to hang five on a floater, doing 
cut backs and snaps with salt spray on his mouth and eyes 
and the wind slamming his ears like big flags. He’d ride a 
shore breaker all the way in to show off and feeling the last 
lift and drag on the board, step off and follow its slide onto 
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sand. He’d be standing in the foam in the late afternoon 
with his board under his arm, gazing down the hollow 
booming surf line to where it dissolved into a sunny mist— 
and then the hum of the AC would stop and jerk him back 
to the circling shadow of an alligator cast on the ceiling by 
a revolving night light, for Pete’s sake, and then that stupid 
AC would kick in again and with clenched teeth and 


stinging eyes, he’d hate his parents for sending him here. 


Cal’s dad worked fora big electronics firm that 
wanted him to spend the summer in Japan, setting up an 
office or something, and his mom wanted to go because her 
BFF from college days worked in Tokyo and they hadn’t 
seen each other in years and “You don’t mind, do you, 
honey?” she’d wheedled, reaching up to hold his face 
between her hands, her eyes glowing like black pearls. 


Elena was petite, thin, and angular as the blades of Swiss 
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army knife, with surprising strength in her bony little 


fingers. 


“Tt’ll do you good,” his dad said, “seeing how the 
other half lives.” His mom’s thin, crooked black eyebrow 
shot up. She let go of Cal’s face, turned to face his father, 
set her hard little fists on her bony hips, and narrowed her 
eyes. Cal smiled as his dad, a big man with a silver crew 
cut, wearing a monogrammed white bathrobe, threw up 
both hands in mock self-defense and begin to back away 
from her. Elena, in her fitted, watermelon-pink-and-green, 
Lily Pulitzer mini dress, advanced upon him in an 
exaggerated slow-stepping, hip-swinging, gun-slinger walk, 
her black eyes glittering with amusement. They were 


playing. They were always like this, like a couple of kids. 


Anyway, they flew that way and he flew this, to 
spend the summer with his mother’s sister, Susie, and 


Uncle Dave in this “cute little town” somewhere down in 
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the boonies of southwest Florida. Their house out on 
Hammock Road was old Florida-style. Aunt Susan called it 
“mid-century chic,” but it was nothing but 1950s ugly, one 
of those concrete-block jobs, painted turquoise, of course, 
with flamingoes worked into the white, wrought iron porch 
columns, jalousie windows that never worked because the 
window crank just twirled without engaging anything, and 
those cold, ugly terrazzo floors with flecks of black and 


gold in them like in cheap plastic jewelry. 


It fit his Aunt Susie, though. She was as different 
from his mother as it was possible to be, except she had a 
touch of her sister’s wacko personality, in a lower-class sort 
of way. Like the way she came flying at him in the airport, 
all teary-eyed and laughing and hugging and rocking him 
like a teeter-toy. She was about his mother’s height but 
pudgy, in cheap, baggy shorts and top. Her hair was dyed 
the color of yellow sand board wax. He liked her right off. 
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Uncle Dave was tall like Cal’s father, but beefy, 
like he ate a lot of cheeseburgers and fries and chugged a 
lot of yellow beer. Bald on top. Loud voice, loud laugh. 
Eyes kind of crazy when he laughed, like he was trying too 
hard. Cal was used to nutty parents, so Aunt Susie and 
Uncle Dave didn’t bother him. But his cousin Donnie was 


another story. 


A mean, sneaking, creepy guy. Cal knew the type. 
Knew in the first glance what he was. He didn’t fit with his 
parents. It was like they’d played the adoption lottery and 
gotten a dud. He was maybe an inch taller than Cal but pale 
and slack, like he lived on cigarettes and beer. Tats on his 
upper arms. Long stringy hair the color of Pacific sand and 


pale blue eyes. 


All the way from the airport in Fort Myers to Bonita 
Springs, this total dud sat as far as he could get from Cal in 


the back seat, staring out his window witha smirk. Hadn’t 
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spoken to him once since Cal got off the plane. It’s not like 
he was older or anything. They were born two weeks apart, 


for Pete’s sake. Great start. Great freakin’ start. 


Maybe Aunt Susie and Uncle Dave knew there was 
no way he and Donnie the Dud were going to share a room, 
because they’d put a rollaway in Uncle Dave’s study and 
fixed it up with a TV to make it more like a guest room, so 


at least Cal had his own space. 


So, he’d been here like two weeks now and Donnie 
still totally ignored him. Slammed out of the house every 
day, creaked open the door of his old, white, totally beat-up 
Ford truck, and sat there until it had rocked, rattled, and 
smoked long enough to get the thing moving, then ground 
the shrieking gears all the way down Hammock Road. 


Stayed gone all day and until late every night. 
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Cal could tell his aunt and uncle were embarrassed 
by the way the way Donnie was treating him, but Donnie 
made them so nervous, they didn’t say anything. Pretended 
nothing was wrong. After a few days of this, Cal got so he 
kind of felt sorry for them. They were trying so hard. You 
know, to make him feel at home, to make up for Donnie. 
Seeing how anxious they were, Cal had tried to act more 
interested in whatever they offered in the way of 
“entertainment.” He didn’t want to hurt their feelings or 
anything. But Donnie? He’d give just about anything to 


wipe that smirk off his face with high-grade sandpaper. 


As for Bonita Springs, so far as Cal could tell, there 
was nobody less than 150 years old in the whole town. His 
uncle took him out on the golf course once and it was 
nothing but old folks in golf carts bouncing along like 


dashboard bobble heads. 
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The beach out on Estero Island in the bay was 
pathetic. No young dudes, no hotties in bikinis. Just saggy 
old women and boulder-bellied old men creeping along 
looking for shells. No waves. Nothing that could even rate 
as ankle busters. Dribblers would be more like it. And 
warm and brown as tea. Cal instagramed selfies to his 
friends, grinning like he was having the absolute coolest 


summer ever. 


Then one day, Uncle Dave hit pay dirt. He showed 
Cal Riverside Park. When Cal saw the paddleboard rentals, 
he got really interested. Naturally, Aunt Susan had to spoil 
the moment by gushing, “You are so good-looking when 


you smile like that, Cal.” 


Cal texted his parents that same afternoon. “Can I 


buy a paddle board?” 


“WHAT!!! You’ve got three at home...” 
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“T’m not AT home.” 


A long delay, while his parents argued about it, 


probably. 


“OK.” Then, “Not 2 expensive.” 


Once Cal rose to his feet on his new touring board, 
he felt free. Free of his aunt and uncle’s pathetic, anxious 
faces and of Dudly Donnie. He had his phone and earbuds, 
along with water and water shoes, in a SUP pocket bungeed 
to his board, but he never used them. He no longer needed 
the distraction of the smartphone, and you couldn’t have 
paid him to get off his board in the jungle upriver. He’d 
almost had a heart attack the day he spaced out and almost 
drove his boat into tall grass. The board scraped bottom and 
wobbled as he corrected, dragging the paddle to slow his 


forward motion and then digging in deep on his left side. 
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The board slipped over the sand and regained course, but it 
took a while for his heart to slow down. The thought passed 
through his mind that if he fell into this water and got eaten 
by a gator, nobody would ever know what happened to 
him. Except they’d find the board, stupid. He doubted that 
a gator would munch into a plastic and foam SUP board. 
Bone was another matter. Really scared, he put a bit more 
force into his strokes than he should have and arrived back 


at Riverside Park way sooner than he had intended. 


But Cal was no coward. He went back up river, 
alone and often lonely, thinking his thoughts, arguing and 
sometimes joking and often complaining to himself, 
dipping his paddle close to his board and witha gentle 
draw stroke, maintaining a smooth, straight course between 
the mangroves crowding either bank of the river. After four 
strokes, he switched hand positions, twisting to dip and 
stroke on the left. The water, reflecting sable palms and 
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overreaching oaks, curled softly away from the point of his 


board. 


He could not know it, but Cal was about to embark 
on a river journey into a world he had never imagined, into 


arealm for which he had no name. 
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“Hemando, you must rest. Come to bed.” 


It was late night of the day d’Escalante had begun 
his report. With his elbows propped on the table, he raked 
his fingers through his hair, dropping his forehead in the 
heels of his palms and wagging his head back and forth. 
“No. I cannot. Go to bed.” He heard his wife’s sigh and 
then she was gone. He heard her speak quietly to the 
servant at the doorway to their bed chamber, then the heavy 


door closed. 


He simply could not think. Each time he tried to 
transcribe his knowledge of events, of the customs and 
manner of living of the Indians of La Florida, he became 
lost in reverie. And the deeper he wandered into 
remembering, the more lost he became in the confusion of 
images and emotions evoked by these memories. He felt 
strongly as if he were being pulled down, back down into 


the dark past. The irony was that even now, a world away, 
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he could not escape the people who called themselves, 


“fierce ones.” 


He had run from them only once. Not when he first 
staggered blindly, shoeless, his clothing gushing water, out 
of the sea, terrified by the confusion of noise—shouts and 
shrieks, feet pounding in the shallow surf, savages with 
lances seizing him, who was only a school boy, defenseless 
and wild with terror, and dragging him to shore—but later. 


He had run from them, once, later. 


The place of shipwreck was in the channel between 
La Florida and Havana, where the current sweeps ships 
northward into the Ocean Sea, and where so many ships are 
torn asunder upon the great coral reef there. D’Escalante 
remembered little of the journey following their capture 
from that shore to the other sea farther west. He had only 
vague memories of inland waterways through wildernesses 


inhabited with los legartos, which were giant lizards, and 
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with all manner of fearsome and hellish creatures. He 
remembered having passed in heavy, rough-hewn canoes 
through manmade channels among villages where he, and 
the other ship’s passengers, officers and crew were given 


over to be continued in the journey north and west. 


On the last day of the journey, the canoe men 
brought them with powerful arms through choppy waters 
along the coast of the western sea, guiding the barks into a 
bay where there were many small islands and one large. 
Though bloody, starved and dumb with fear, they were 
astonished by this large island city. Hills of gleaming white 
shell and sand arose from it, and along the leveled top of 
these great mounds were structures of wood and palm 
thatch and many people were in motion among them, 
running to see the arriving flotilla of captives, tribute paid 
to their king by his vassals in towns from sea to sea of La 
Florida. D’Escalante remembered floating into a canal 
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where there were fishing nets hanging and grass huts and 
over all the smell of fish smoking on fires. That was all he 
remembered about the day of their arrival, 24 years past, at 
Stababa, the principal city of the empire of the “fierce 


people.” 


He had no memory of seeing, at that time, the king 
called Sequene, no memory of the separation of the 
captives into groups, of being herded into stick corrals. No 
memory of the first executions. Nothing. Nothing of any of 


what followed. 


The next morning, aftera breakfast omelet of egg 
and potato, d’Escalante returned to his writing table, 
carrying a mug of ale and a grim expression. Though fully 
dressed in doublet and breeches with proper hose and a ruff 
of stiff linen around his neck, he was, of course, shoeless. 
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He wrote steadily into the second afternoon, page 
after page of description of the customs of the Caalus and 
of events, including battles and treason and murder, and at 
last, he circled back to the ship that was lost at sea in the 
year 1549. Without pause or reflection, he wrote that his 
parents were encomenderos in Peru and later served His 
Majesty in the city of Cartagena where he and his elder 
brother were born and that he and his brother were enroute 
to Spain for their education when the ship in which they 
sailed was lost at sea. He did not name his parents, did not 
mention that he and his brother were to be educated at the 
great University of Salamanca, that all the ship’s 
passengers and crew came to shore alive and that 42 of 
them were slaughtered by the Indians at the command of 
Sequene, then king of the Caalus. He did not mention that 
his brother, years after they were taken captive, was ritually 


sacrificed. 
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He did, however, describe the sacrifice, later 


removing the description from his formal account. 


The third sacrifice is that they kill every year one 
captive Christian to feed the idol that they worship, which 


they say eats the eyes of humans, and they dance with the 


head... 


D’Escalante laid down the quill and got up, the 
knuckles of his clenched fists resting on either side of the 
writing paper. His jaws were clenched, the muscles 
working because he thought he might vomit. Images 
flashed in his mind like lightning strikes: his brother’s 
terrified face with its glint of tears in firelight, the glup of 
red meat hanging from his brother’s slender, white neck, 
the grey, empty-socketed head on the twisting, twirling, 


feathered pole. 
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Hernando d’Escalante turned away from the table. 


His knees buckled. He almost fell. 
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Cal paid the $12 entrance fee to the girl behind the 
counter of the gift shop at Bonita Springs Jungle Gardens. 
Every day on the river, he’d passed the chain link fence 
straining to hold back the jungle at the back of the property 
and he’d been curious about it. The entrance building was 
old and dark. Smelled like musty old wood. Cal shoved his 
hands deep in the pockets of his board shorts and wandered 


over to the small display of books across the room. 


The girl behind the counter noticed that he walked 
straight to the books without a glance at the colorful 
touristy junk around him. “Hmmm...” she thought. 


“Interesting.” 
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Not that he wasn’t interesting anyway. He was no 
doubt the best-looking guy Kate had ever seen in her life. 
Tallish (5’ 11”, 6’?), slender, well-built, tanned. Medium- 
length, black hair, kind of stylishly messy. Expensive 
clothes—navy blue Hurley shorts and a white, collared, 
CHAPS polo shirt. Looked like he’d just stepped off a 
yacht. Dark, straight brows pulled down in a frown. He’d 
kept his head lowered, so she didn’t see his eyes, but he had 
those long, thick, black lashes that boys always seemed to 


get instead of girls. 


And that was the third thing she noticed about 
him—that he hadn’t looked at her. Not once. Boys always 
looked, and Kate did not like to be looked over. Interesting. 
She kept glancing over at him, hoping he’d turn around, but 


he seemed intent on the books. 


She was absorbed in changing the paper in the 


credit card machine when she sensed a presence and looked 
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up. He was standing right in front of her. Frowning. 
Digging in his pocket for money to pay for the book he had 


laid on the counter. Would he never look at her? 


“Hi,” she said. 


He waited for her to scan the ISBN on the book, 


then inserted the chip end of the card in the machine. 


Kate’s blood warmed with indignation at his 
rudeness. She drummed her fingers on the counter as he 


signed the receipt, slid it to her and turned to leave. 


The words just shot out of her mouth. “Where are 


you from?” It was almost an accusation. 


He paused and turned back, lifting his eyes, and she 
almost gasped. His eyes were the color of sapphires. She 


had never seen eyes so deeply, purely, and radiantly blue in 


her life. 


Bh 


His brows still lowered, he looked at her resentfully 
for the space of a second, said, “A long way from here,” 


and walked out. 


Kate felt as if she’d been punched between the eyes. 
Her face warmed. Never in her life had she been so 
outraged. What was his problem, anyway? She had done 
nothing to deserve such spite. She yanked her iPhone from 
the hip pocket of her khaki uniform pants and texted her 


dad. “Spare me a few?” 


“Yep, on my way.” 


When he arrived to relieve her, Kate went out into 
the garden center, taking the white gravel path straight back 
to the gator pool where she was pretty sure he’d be. All 
guys headed straight for it. Sure enough, there he was, 
standing back from the rail (which was unusual fora guy) 
and staring intently into the swarm of alligators below. Her 
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heart was beating so hard she could scarcely breathe. She 


paused to steady herself. 


Kate was not an impulsive girl, but she was a 
determined one, and when aroused to righteous indignation, 
unstoppable. She walked right up to him. He glanced 
sideways at her without turning his head. If her sudden, 
demanding presence startled him, he didn’t show it. But, 
just as she was taking a deep breath to steady her voice, he 


said quietly, “Sorry.” 


Kate deflated like a wobbly balloon. She absolutely 
did not know what to do next. Now he reached in his shop 
bag and pulled out his book, showing her the cover. Ponce 
de Leon and the Fountain of Youth. “Know anything about 


this?” he said glumly. He was absolutely the strangest boy. 


“Just that it’s bunk.” 


“Bunk?” 
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“Stupid. Bull. Not true.” 


He was gazing with such perplexity at the book in 
his hand that, in an instant, her anger evaporated. If he 
weren’t a guy, probably her age, she would have reached 
out and touched him, put her hand on his shoulder or 


something. 


He dropped the book back in the bag, stuck it under 
his arm and shoving his hands in his pockets, stood staring 
at the alligators in the tank below. Some were weaving 
slowly through the green scum in the water; others were 
basking in the sun on the concrete ledge of the tank, the 
slow, mindless, reptilian movement obviously repulsive to 
him. Kate pointed to the 14-foot gator wallowing, jaws 
open, over the backs of the others. “See that big one, the 


big bull gator climbing over the others?” 
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He gazed in the direction she pointed, but made no 


comment. 


“We call him ‘Jaws.’ There’s thousands of pounds 
of pressure per square inch in his jaws. When they snap 


shut, it’s like steel doors locking.” 


He made no comment. 


“Jaws here weighs almost a thousand pounds. He 
can swim almost twenty miles an hour. Alligators are 


dinosaurs, you know. About 150 million years old.” 


He just stood there, staring. Enough. Kate turned 
and faced him squarely. “What’s the matter with you?” she 


said sharply. 


He tumed his head and gazed into her angry face for 


a long moment, and then slowly, he smiled. 
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Cal’s friendship with Kate changed everything for 
him. It was like somebody threw back the curtains. Like, 
now, he had a reason to get up in the morning. No matter 
what they did together, even if it was just buying a hot dog 
at the Circle K, it was fun. It was actually better than being 
with guys because with guys, you always gotta be proving 
something. You know, acting cool. And hanging out with 
Kate was way better than being with California girls. With 
them you better be wearing the right clothes and talking the 
right talk and doing the cool drugs and comin’ onto ‘em 


every minute or you are a total loser. 


But Kate was, just, well, she could care less. And 
she was straight. Honest. No bull. No maneuvering. No 
hidden agenda. It kind of threw him off balance at first. But 
when he realized that she was not faking it, that she was 
real, he was so relieved he almost cried laughing. He’d 
been grinning like an idiot ever since. 
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Kate was two or three months older than he was, 
and almost as tall. She was strong fora girl and about as 
curvaceous as a plank, with a wide mouth and a square jaw, 
but her skin tone, her raggedy wild hair and her eyes were 
honey warm. She was unusual looking. Kind of weirdly 
beautiful, even with that sprinkle of freckles across her 
nose. Maybe it was her eyelashes. They were thick and 
blond. Any other girl would gunk them up with black 
mascara, but not Kate. Didn’t have lip gloss dripping like 
glue from her lips, either. All she did was rub some Burt’s 
Bees lip balm on her mouth, grin at him, cap it and stick it 


back in her pocket, and they were good to go. 


They went everywhere together. On the days she 
worked, he’d wait for her to get off and usually, they’d 
walk back across the short bridge over the river to the park. 
Kate had never surfed, never even been out of Florida, but 
she was an outstanding SUP boarder, and she knew the 
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river, every inlet, every hidden pool, every tree and plant 
and bird and animal in it. Which was to be expected since 
her dad, Robert Hartman, the grandson of the man who’d 
started the Bonita Springs Jungle Gardens back in 1986, 
was her father. She was born and raised in all that nature 
stuff. Didn’t mind handling snakes and iguanas and holding 
baby gators, and just laughed at him, in the way a friend 
laughs, when he refused to touch them. It was okay that he 


wasn’t interested, and she never offered again. 


One thing for sure, his days of silent paddling on 
the river, alone with deep thoughts, were over. She laughed 
all the time. Her laughter flushed birds from the trees, their 
sudden whoosh of wings making her laugh with such 
infectious delight that he laughed, too. He came to realize, 


finally, that she was the best friend he had ever had. 
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“Hey, Kate,” he said one day. They were sitting on 
a bench at the park, eating out of the same bag of Goldfish 


crackers. 


“Hey.” 


He smiled. “Hey. Listen. I’m thinking about 


entering that, whatayacallit, Calusa race.” 


“Calusa Tours Paddle Board Race. Yeah. They have 


it every year on the fourth of July.” 


“So, what do you think?” 


Kate shrugged. “Can if you want to.” 


Cal scrambled his fingers in the bag of Goldfish and 
brought a fistful to his mouth. Jaws chomping, he stared 
across the park at the river. He swallowed. “Think I’d stand 


a chance?” 
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“Heck yes. Not much time to get ready, though. 


Coupla weeks.” 


Cal never could get over that this girl actually said, 
“Heck.” He grinned, she saw it, and nudged him with her 
shoulder. “I know the guy who runs the whole thing. 


Name’s ‘Rowen Ortiz.’”” 


“As in rowin’ your boat?” he smirked, jaws going 
fast. It was the first time he had made fun of her Southern 


accent. 


Kate’s hand, cupping goldfish, was halfway to her 


mouth. Slowly she lowered it, her face warming. 


“Rowen Ortiz is an authority on the Calusa people. 


Along with being an artist. He paints the Calusa.” 


“And what’s a calooosa?”’ 
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Kate glared at him; the rims of her eyes reddened. 


Cal’s grin slowly eased. 


“The Calusa were people, who lived here for 
thousands of years before we got here, moron. Indians. 
They lived all around here, all over this part of Florida. 


They ruled here.” 


“Okay, all right. Cool it. Sorry I asked.” 


Kate stood. 


“Hey, okay. What’s the big deal?” 


She started to speak, stopped, then abruptly sat back 


down. “You make fun of everything.” 


Cal dropped his head, frowning. 


It was an effort, but Kate tried to continue in a 
reasonable tone. “Anyway, so Rowen manages the race for 
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Bonita River Tours, who sponsor the race. The ones you 
bought your SUP board from. They sell all the SUPs and 


kayaks here.” 


Still sitting with the heels of his palms hard on the 


edge of the bench, his arms ramrod straight, Cal shrugged. 


“Want me to introduce you to Rowen?” she asked 


timidly. 


Cal lifted and dropped his shoulders. 


“You can sign up forthe race in his shop.” 


Kate saw the muscles in Cal’s jaws working. “Bet a 
surfer dude like you would win this podunky race with no 


problem,” she offered with a small smile. 


“It’s not about winning,” Cal said suddenly, 


shoving himself to his feet. 
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Kate regarded him for a moment with thoughtful 


curiosity. “Then what is it about?” 


“Tt’s about beating Donnie,” he said angrily. “It’s 


my chance. Can’t you see that?” 


Cousin Donnie had been needling him about Kate. 
There was no sign that he would ever tire of it. They didn’t 
cross paths much at the house because Donnie left every 
morning early, probably on purpose, and he came back late. 
Cal kept to his room at night, playing games and watching 
movies on his iPad. But if he met Donnie coming out of the 
bathroom or the kitchen, Dudly would groan and make, in 
this stupid, high-pitched voice, what he thought of as girly 
sounds, giving Cal a leering, exaggerated wink each time. 
He was the most disgusting excuse for a human that Cal 
had ever met. 
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One night, when Aunt Susie and Uncle Dave were 
out, Donnie made the noises again, only this time witha 
hand gesture that made Cal see black. It was like a funnel 
cloud swirled in his brain and he grabbed that slimy cracker 
cretin by the throat and threw him against the wall, holding 
him there quite easily with one hand, pinning him so tight 
that Donnie’s eyes bulged, and his face flamed. Cal held 
him there just long enough to see his eyes glaze and then he 


dropped him. 


Nothing had been said. Nothing needed to be. But 


from then on, Cal knew he’d have to watch his back. 


It didn’t occur to him to watch Kate’s. 


That Friday night, Kate took Cal to what the locals 
called a film festival in Riverside Park. They were showing 


locally produced short films about the area. Coming from 
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the film capital of the world, Cal was amused, but Kate was 
totally into it. Told him Rowen Ortiz had made a film about 
this 13-year-old Spanish boy named Hernando something, 
who was captured by the Calusa Indians and held right out 


here on Mound Key. Wow. Wherever that was. 


“So where is this place, anyway?” he asked. Not 


that he really cared. 


Kate stopped dead in her tracks. Cal dragged his 
feet toa stop, head hanging back over his shoulders in 
abject surrender to the abuse he was about to suffer for 
whatever blunder he had committed this time. And here it 


came. 


“You don’t know where Mound Key is?” She 


stepped up and swiveled to face him, hands flat on her hips. 


“Guess not,” he sighed. “S’why I asked.” 
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“Caleb Wayne Westbrook, it’s sitting right out there 
in the middle of Estero Bay. It’s like 120-something acres. 


It’s huge. Caleb, look at me.” 


He opened his eyes. 


“Tt’s got Calusa Indian mounds on it like 30 feet 


high. You never noticed it?” 


He shrugged and dropped his head. 


Her shoulders dropped. “Okay. Never mind. Don’t 
get in a funk. It’s okay, hot shot.” She grabbed his wrist 


and tugged. “Come on, you slug. Let’s go to the movies.” 


When the film was over, Kate got up quickly. “I’m 
hungry,” she announced. “You hungry?” She avoided his 


eyes, clearly avoiding any expression of his opinion about 


the film. 


“Yeah. Sure.” 
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They walked across the park to a hot dog vendor. It 
was anice night. The palm trees were wound so tight with 
lights they looked plugged in, and a Dixieland band was 
jazzing it up in the band shell. Fathers were strolling 
around with kids on their shoulders and mothers were 
pushing sleeping babies in strollers. The warm night air 


smelled like popcorn and frying catfish. 


“T liked it,” Cal said. 


“What?” Kate looked at him quickly, then away. 


“Yeah, well. I know there’s no comparis...” 


“No, it was really interesting. I mean, I bet not 
many people ever heard of this Hernando whatsits, and who 


knew about all that Mound Key stuff?” 


“Are you serious? I mean, you seriously liked it?” 
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He grinned. “Well, not so much the film-making...” 
He flinched, his eyelids fluttering as she slapped him hard 


on his shielding upper arm. 


“You slug! You are impossible!” 


“Lovers’ quarrel?” Donnie. Backed, of course, by 
his sidekick—soft-gut, double-chinned, chuckly Bernie 
Baliky. Bernie chuckled a lot, his maple-colored eyes 
always crinkling in enjoyment of some private joke. He 


was chuckling now. 


Bernie was classic. Red hair, freckled face, 
overweight, the kind of guy that girls turn their backs on, 
and guys make fun of. He lumbered around after Donnie 
like a body guard because Donnie needed his dumb 


admiration and obedience. Cal knew the types. 


“Will you excuse us for a minute, please?” Cal said 


to Kate, gently pushing her aside. “Come ‘ere,” he said to 
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Donnie, indicating the darkness outside the light of the hot 


dog stand. 


Donnie lifted his brows in mock surprise and cocky 
amusement at Bernie, who chuckled. They followed Cal 
away from the people lined up for dogs, and Cal swung 
around to face them so fast they almost stumbled over each 


other. 


“T don’t know what your problem is, Cousin 
Donnie, but let me tell you something. If you ever come 
near me again when I’m with Kate, I will beat the snot out 
of you. I don’t care where we are or if I get arrested for it, 
and if Bozo here wants to weigh in, I’ll take him down, 
too.” He stepped up nose to nose with Donnie. “Do you 


believe that I will do that?” 


Donnie shrugged, reaching in his jeans for a 
flattened pack of cigarettes. He stepped back, sticking one 
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in the corner of his mouth. Fished with two fingers for the 
Bic lighter in his other jeans pocket, lit the fag and inhaled. 


Bernie just stood there looking confused. 


“Yeah. I believe you.” Donnie said, exhaling a long 


stream of smoke in Cal’s face. “Looking forward to it.” 
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In the pre-dawn of yet another day of labor on his 
report, d’Escalante set his elbows on the table and dropped 
his face in his hands, pressing his fingertips into the scalp at 
his hairline, trying to bring his runaway mind back into 
focus, to order his scrambled thoughts, to discipline his 
scattered memories and random musings into some 
disciplined order upon the paper. He sighed, picked up his 


quill, dipped and resumed. 


... they are very poor people, although there are 


some little pearls in some shells... 


The scratching of the quill on the paper stopped. 
D’Escalante had paused, lifting his eyes to the shuttered 
window across the room. The soft jingling of pearls in 
shells...his eyes glazed. He had run in mindless terror down 
the curving pathway of the mound, flinging himself at last 
into the trees near the water. But the trees were white 


mangrove and in the thick interstices of their branches and 
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vines, he was caught like a small animal in a net. His 
pursuers stepped quietly among the weavings of the 
branches and with gentle hands and good-natured smiles, 
they freed him by ripping away what remained of his 
tattered, Christian clothing and prodding him nearly naked 
out of the thicket. Being an exhausted and broken-hearted 
child, without refuge or hope, he had collapsed, weeping, 
and one of his captors had lifted him in his arms and carried 
him back up to the top of the mound. He remembered the 
soft jingling of the men’s shell anklets as he walked with 


ease and without haste up the long staircase of shells. 


D’Escalante’s heart plunged, startling him. He 
jerked his face from his hands and his elbows off the table. 
What? Had he slept? Dreamed? No. It was the memory. He 


had had it before, but not for years and never in such detail. 


And something else, some persistent nudging 


around the fringes of his consciousness. Dios mio, 
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ayudeme, what was it? He had the distinct sense of 
glimpsing, somewhere in this escape and re-capture, the 


disembodied, spirit-like presence of another boy. 


Dios mio, salvame. 
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“T don’t think it’s real,” Cal said defensively. He 
shot a quick, embarrassed grin at Kate. “I just thought it 


might have stuff in it about buried treasure ‘n stuff.” 


Kate lifted her brows at Rowen across the counter. 


“Oh, I’m sure it does,” she laughed. 


Cal’s brows flattened over his alarmingly cobalt- 
blue eyes, and he twirled the rack of shell bracelets he had 


been looking at. They jingled softly. 


It was Saturday, the day after the film festival, and 
Kate had brought Cal to Rowen Ortiz’s shop in Riverside 
Park. It was one of six 70-year-old cottages along the river 
that had been renovated as art galleries. Rowen Ortiz, Kate 
informed Cal AGAIN, was an authority on the ancient 


Calusa and Mound Key. 


So, she had dragged him to Rowen Ortiz’s studio to 


be educated, though he couldn’t for the life of him 
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understand what was so darn important about him knowing 


all this stuff. 


Rowen was not the old hippie type Cal had 
expected. He was almost distinguished looking, like a 
professor, with thick, silver, well-groomed hair, a mustache 
to match, and large, well-spaced, dark eyes. Soft-spoken. 


Even a bit shy, at first. 


The first thing Kate did was tell Rowen how she 
met Cal, that he was—teeheehee—buying a book about 
Ponce de Leon and the Fountain of Youth. Chuckle, 


chuckle, ha. ha. ha. 


Cal shoved on his black, Dragon DS2 surfer shades, 
rammed his hands in his pockets and waited for her 


merriment to wear itself out. 


Being a guy, Rowen took pity on the boy and came 


to the rescue. “It’s not all that big a joke,” he said to Kate. 
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“The fountain of youth, I mean. The story’s been around 
since Biblical times, hundreds of years before the birth of 


Christ.” 


Kate’s astonishment brought a small smile to the 
corners of Cal’s lips, though, in his warrior-like stance 
behind the armor of his impenetrably dark shades, he 


remained unflinching. 


“The first written account we have of an actual 
fountain of youth was by a Greek who lived almost 500 


years before the birth of Christ.” 


Stunned speechless, Kate stood staring at Rowen, 
who darted asmall smile at Cal, then turned to set the bone 
tool artifact he had been polishing back into its display 


case. 


“So...like, what did he say?” Kate was hooked. 
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“His name was Herodotus. He’s considered the 
father of history. He collected stories from all over, stories 
that might or might not be true, but one of the stories was 
about a certain people on the Atlantic coast of Africa, who 
lived well into their hundreds because they bathed in this 
fountain of water that was scented like violets. Some say 
this is how the legend of a fountain of youth got started, but 
who knows? Restorative fountains and rivers have been 
mentioned in mythologies and religions for thousands of 


years, all over the world.” 


“Awesome.” Wide-eyed, Kate turned to Cal and 
back to Rowen. Cal stepped up beside Kate and nudged her 


with his elbow. “I’m hungry.” 


Kate shot him a quick frown. “Oh, for Pete’s sake.” 
She walked around him to follow Rowen as he moved 
around his shop, straightening and rearranging his 


merchandise. “Where else is it mentioned?” 
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“Well, a couple of centuries after that, this guy 
wrote the Alexander romances about Alexander the Great 
and in one of these legends, Alexander the Great is 


searching for a fountain of youth.” 


“But wait. This is like a long time before Ponce de 


Leon, right?” 


Rowen rose from a squat and turned to Kate. 


“About 800 years.” 


Rowen smiled as she shook her head in wonder. 


“Tell you what. Ya’ll hungry?” he grinned. 


Frowning, Kate gave a quick, impatient shake of her 
head and opened her mouth to ask another question, when 
Cal stepped up behind her and slapped his hand down on 


her shoulder. “Yep. For sure.” 
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“Okay, then I’m gonna close up for a half hour and 
let’s go grab a bite.” Rowen tugged one of Kate’s braided 


pigtails. “Don’t worry, sweetheart. I can talk while I eat.” 


They walked out into blazing sunlight and crossed 
to Joe’s Tacos, Cal moaning in relief as they entered the 
small, air-conditioned room. In all the busyness of getting 
seated and greeting the waitress and ordering and fussing 
with drinks and straws and napkins and condiments and the 
small talk between Cal and Rowen about paddle boarding 
and getting the right plate passed to the right person, Kate 
gave up on trying to ask her questions. The guy talk 
continued as she wolfed down her veggie burrito, eating so 
fast she was licking the sour cream from her fingers before 
Rowen and Cal were halfway finished with their lunch. 
“Thought you weren’t hungry,” Cal said. Kate ignored him. 
Grasping her Coke cup with both hands, she sucked the last 
of the Coke up through her straw, and jumped right in. 
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“Okay, so, you were telling about Alexander the 
Great. Like, I know about him, but could you just...” 

“Sure.” Rowen ’s voice was muffled by the bite he 
had just taken of his sandwich. Pausing to swallow, he 
looked at Cal and jerked his head toward Kate. “She can’t 
help it. Her mother’s a history teacher. Did you know 


that?” 


“T did not. So that’s where all this know-it-all comes 
from...” Leaning away from her, Cal regarded Kate with 
teasing amazement. He was surprised, actually. He had met 
Kate’s mother, a petite brunette, shy and silent, as unlike 
her golden-haired, opinionated, and effervescent only child 


as she was her Tarzan-like naturalist of a husband. 


Kate dismissed him with a flip of her hand... “Oh 


for Pete’s sake” ...and gave rapt attention to Rowen. 
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“Okay. Alexander the Great. He was a Greek 
warrior king who conquered all of Persia and Egypt, 
essentially what we’d call the Near and Middle East, from 


the Mediterranean to India, by the time he was thirty-two.” 


“Wo-hoh,” Cal breathed. “When was this?” 


“Three hundred years before Christ.” 


“Awesome.” 


“So, after he died, some guy wrote the Alexander 
romances that were mostly, if not all pure horse poopie, just 
stories made up out of whole cloth to pump up the legend. 


Know what I mean?” 


Kate nodded, stabbing her straw around the crushed 


ice in her cup. 


Rowen bit into his sandwich, chewing rapidly. 


“Okay, so in this one legend, Alexander has to cross a 
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“land of darkness” to get to India where this fountain of 
youth is supposed to be, and he is guided by this East 


Indian servant, who is really an Islamic prophet, or servant 


of God...” 


“India...” 


“India...” 


“What happened to Africa?” 


Rowen gave Cal a wink and a grin. “She’s sharp. 


Doesn’t miss a thing, does she?” 


Cal’s mouth was full of California Burrito with 
extra guacamole and sour cream. All he could do was roll 


his eyes. 


“That’s what I mean about the story,” Rowen said, 


taking a slug of his beer and running his right forearm 
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under his nose. “The fountain moves around, depending on 


what part of the world the storyteller lives in. 


“See, the story of a prophet of God who shows the 
way to life-giving waters shows up in other religions over 
thousands of years. In Christianity, he is John the Baptist, 
who proclaims that baptism by water is the only way to 
attain everlasting life. This prophet was to prepare the way 
for the coming of the Messiah, saying that one would come 
after him who would baptize not with water, but with the 
Holy Spirit. And Jesus comes to him, and John baptizes 


him in the River Jordan. 


“And that may be how the old legend of the 
fountain of youth came to be associated with the River 
Jordan. The terms are almost interchangeable. It’s all about 
water. The prophet Ezekiel wrote of life-giving rivers 


flowing out of God’s Temple and hey, in the Garden of 
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Eden, described 6000 years ago in the Book of Genesis, 


there’s a flowing stream that gives life.” 


Rowan leaned to bite off about a quarter of his 
sandwich. Kate and Cal, lost in thought, watched him chew 
for a moment, and then Cal asked suddenly, “So, but what 


about Ponce de Leon? How does he figure in all of this?” 


Kate gave Cal a sidelong glance, smiling at Rowen. 


“Tt’s about the book,” she said softly. 


Cal turned his head and leveled the black surfer 
shades on her, and she blushed and gave one of her bird- 


flushing peals of laughter. 


“T don’t know, Cal. Ponce de Leon may or may not 
have been looking for it. Most historians writing about him 
in the 1500s say he was searching for it, but they were 
creating the legend after he died, just like they did with 


Alexander, and it’s a safe bet some of them were just 
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repeating the story told by the guy before them. The point 
is, if he was looking for it, old Juan Ponce himself never 


mentioned it.” 


“Really.” 


“Yeah. Listen, guys. Ponce de Leon had a contract 
with the king of Spain to find the island of Bimini. Later, 
these so-called historians said Ponce was looking for 
Bimini because the Indians told ‘im that’s where the 
fountain of youth was, but if you read the official 
documents and contracts of the time, these men were not 
looking for any mythological river or fountain. They were 
navigators, map makers, explorers, soldiers and fortune 
hunters and empire builders. What they wanted to discover 
was what land lay north of Cuba and west of the Bahamas 
and to claim it for Spain. As for Ponce de Leon, the deal 
was that he would be awarded governorship of any lands he 


discovered, which meant he could mine the gold or 
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whatever natural resources the land offered, pay a 
percentage to the crown and the rest was his. Ponce de 


Leon was looking for land, titles, and wealth. Period.” 


“Okay, wait. This is seriously messed up.” Kate 
crossed her arms on the table and leaned over them toward 
Rowen. “How would the Indians know about the fountain 
of youth? First, it’s in Africa, then it’s in India and now it’s 


on Bimini?” 


John smiled at Cal, jerking his head toward Kate. 


“Where'd you find her?” he said. 


Slowly and deliberately, with both hands, Cal 
removed his shades. “In wonderland,” he said matter-of- 


factly. “In wonderland.” 


Ignoring them both, plunging the straw around in 
her crushed ice, Kate waited for Rowen to answer the 


question. 
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“Okay, so here’s what I think. Let’s go back to the 
legend about Alexander and the fountain of youth. For 
eight hundred years, this story got handed down and played 
up to the point that great artists painted pictures of it and 
artisans worked the theme into their craftwork. So here 
you’ve got this story that’s popular all through the middle 
ages in Europe, especially in Spain. So, when Columbus 


sets sail from Spain for the Indies...” 


Rowen ducked his chin to catch Kate’s eyes. She 
was still stabbing the ice in her empty Coke cup, but when 
Rowen paused, she lifted her eyes to his riveted gaze... 


“you with me now, darlin’?” 


She nodded, scarcely noticing when Cal snatched 
the cup from her hand and took it to the beverage dispenser 


for a refill. 


to 


“The Spanish were looking fora quicker way to the 
Indies or India by sailing west, right? So, it makes sense 
that some of the Spanish explorers who followed Columbus 
may have believed, or hoped, that the story in the 
Alexander romances was true...that there was a fountain of 


youth in India. People will believe just about anything.” 


Cal slung back down in the chair beside Kate, 


rapping a fresh coke down on the table in front of her. 


“So, when they bumped into those islands in the 
Caribbean, thinking they were in the Indies... you know 


that’s why they called the natives “Indians,” right?” 


Kate gave a quick, impatient nod. 


“So, maybe they started asking these Indios, like, 
hey, man, know anything about a fountain of youth around 


here?” 
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Cal smiled. Kate did not. 


“Now these Indians are hearing that there’s a 
fountain of youth somewhere around here and being 
receptive to the idea of nature as healer, they believed the 
story, and according to one account, went looking for this 
thing themselves.” Rowen leaned back with a laugh, 
throwing his arms up on the edge of the seat back. 
“Remember the kid who was captured by the Calusa in 
1549? In my film? If you recall, he wrote an account of his 
captivity as a sort of guide to the places and people of this 
part of Florida, and in this report, he mentions that Indians 
from Cuba migrated to Florida in search of what he called 
“the river Jordan.” Fountain of Youth, River Jordan, same 
thing. His name was Hernando d’Escalante Fontaneda. 
Everything we know about the Calusa and first contact 


between them and the Spanish here, we owe to this guy. 
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Nearly everything we know. He died right after he finished 


it ” 


Cal leaned forward intently, his hands clasped on 
the table. “Okay, so what you’re saying is, when the 
Indians started telling these Spanish, like Ponce de Leon, 
about a fountain of youth, that they had gotten the idea 


from the Spanish to start with?” 


“Bingo,” Rowen said softly. 
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Frowning, d’Escalante hunched over his 


manuscript, writing fast. 


The River Jordan that is talked about is a deceit of 


the Indians of Cuba... 


D’Escalante expelled through his nose a scornful 
breath of amusement. This business of the River Jordan, 
whose waters were said to restore youth and vigor, was a 
lie. Like the seven cities of gold, a story that the Indians in 
the desert lands far to the west had told to Francisco 
Vazquez de Coronado, it was a delusion. The Indians are 
everywhere cunning. They point the Spanish to cities of 
gold and rivers of youth far away, far from here where they 
live. Like throwing bloody meat for dogs to chase. They are 


not fools, d’Escalante thought. 


For a moment, his heart warmed to the memory of 
King Carlos when he was a slender boy king, standing in 


ie. 


the sun-dappled shade of a sea grape tree, listening to his 
father, Sequene, head shaman of the Caalus, solemnly 
describe to Admiral Menéndez de Avilés the miraculous, 
curative effects of the River Jordan. Carlos had had great 
difficulty suppressing his mirth, to the extent that his father 
saw it and, by simply lifting a fingertip, caused his son, 
though a king, to sober instantly. The memory was so vivid 
that d’Escalante could feel the warmth of the sun on his 
shoulders, he could hear the light laughter of women and 
the gentle clashing of strings of seashells stirred by a 


breeze, and his longing heart almost failed him. 


The clang of a pot dropped on the stone floor of the 
kitchen brought him back suddenly to the present. 
Apparently, their serving woman was up, sleepy and sullen, 
no doubt. D’Escalante laid down his pen and sat on his 
hands to warm them. He was suddenly irritated —by the 
noise, by the chill in the room, and by his inability to 
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sensibly and purposefully put his thoughts on paper without 
wandering mentally, like a fool drunk with wine. Frowning, 


he picked up his pen and began again. 


Juan Ponce de Leon went to La Florida to look for 
the River Jordan...in order to become young, bathing in 


some river... 


D’Escalante stabbed his quill in ink and continued. 


...the Indians of Cuba...said that the River Jordan 
was in La Florida. At least while I was captive, he added, 
with dripping sarcasm, J bathed in many rivers, but to my 
misfortune, I never happened upon it in the province of 


Carlos. 


With the comers of his mouth drawn down in scorn, 
d’Escalante continued scratching his way from edge of 


edge of the paper. 
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Long ago, there arrived many Indians from Cuba in 
search of this river, and the father of the king Carlos, who 
was called Sequene, took them and made a town of them, 
and their offspring remain to this day. And they took it so 
much to heart that not a stream or river remained in all of 
Florida, including the lakes and swamps, that was not 
bathed in, and they persist in their search up to the present 


day, and never cease. 


D’Escalante cleared his throat sharply, wiped his 
cold, running nose on the sleeve of his night shirt, and 


concluded the passage. 


It is a matter of laughter that Juan Ponce de Leon 


went to look for the River Jordan in Florida. 
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The Monday after Kate introduced him to Rowen 
Ortiz, Cal wandered over to his shop. Rowen was setting 


out some flyers about the big race. 


“T liked your film,” Cal lied politely. “On Mound 
Key. Interesting. About that what’s-his-name guy, the one 


who was shipwrecked.” 


‘“Hemando d’Escalante Fontaneda.” 


“Yeah. Nice work.” 


Rowen nodded. He picked up a staple gun to mount 


canvas on a wood frame. 


“Could I paddle out there?” 


“Where?” Rowen put the head of the staple gun 


against the frame and pulled the trigger. BAM. 


“Mound Key.” 
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“Yeah, sure. It’s a state park, an archeological site.” 
BAM. “Nothing on it now. The mounds are pretty much 
overgrown, but there’s a trail that cuts across the island 
with signs telling about the plants and history of the area. 
Better take mosquito repellent. Whooee, baby. This time of 


year, they'll kill you out there.” BAM. BAM. 


Cal hesitated before he asked, then worded his 
question carefully. “I was thinking about that stuff in your 


Pilitis.,'? 


BAM. BAMBAMBAM. Rowen looked up. 


“Okay, so, like if Ponce de Leon came to this 
Mound Key in 1513, and it was like the first time that the 


Spanish...” 


“Not just Spanish. Any Europeans,” Rowen 


interrupted. 
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“Okay, the first time any Europeans ever came to 


Florida...” 


“Excuse me for interrupting, Cal, but it was not the 
first landing site for Ponce de Leon in Florida, but it was 
the first place he came ashore and actually communicated 
with the natives. So, it was the first dialog we know of 


between Europeans and the natives of North America.” 


“And that was right out there, on Mound Key. 


Right out there. In Estero Bay.” 


“According to the historian, Herrera, who claimed 
to have Ponce de Leon’s ships log from this first voyage, 
yes. It’s been said that Mound Key, right out there in Estero 


Bay, was ground zero for first contact.” 


Cal dropped his head and shook it. “Wow,” he 


breathed. He looked up and his grin met Rowen’s. 
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“WOW,” they said together. They laughed. 


“And Cal, just to be clear about this history. You do 
know that the Vikings, so far as anybody knows, were the 
first Europeans ever to visit North America. But that was 
centuries earlier and, anyway, they didn’t stay. It’s like, 
when the Spanish came, they conquered and colonized, 


right?” 


Cal nodded, but he was clearly lost in other 
thoughts. He stood with his hands shoved in the pockets of 
his shorts, his eyes fixed unseeing on the canvas Rowen 
was stapling to the frame. Rowen studied Cal’s face for a 
few seconds. “I’m going to tell you something, Cal. Not 
quite sure how to say it. You’ll probably think I’m nuts. 
For sure Kate would,” he smiled, “but I’m going to say it 
anyway.” He took a breath and slowly exhaled. “If you go 
out to Mound Key, and I think that’s where you’re 


headed...be careful. I don’t mean careful of anything 
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physical...I mean, careful of...okay, I’m just gonna say 


it...spirits.” 


Cal lifted his eyes to meet Rowen’s. “Spirits.” 


Rowen nodded. “Spirits. Spiritual essences. 


Spiritual presences, if you will.” 


“Spiritual presences.” The slightest flicker of 


amusement appeared in Cal’s eyes. 


The expression on Rowen ’s face changed from 
concem to wonder. He was seeing not the subtle derision in 
the boy’s eyes, but the astonishing color. They were 


brilliant, blinding. 


Then his dark lashes swept over them as Cal averted 


his gaze. 


“All I’m saying is, we can’t see everything that’s 


there, Cal.” 
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Cal lifted his shoulders and dropped them, restlessly 
jinking the change in the right-hand pocket of his shorts. 
“Uh...yeah. I know what you mean. Well, listen. Thanks, 
man. I gottarun, but I’ll let you know how it went. Later, 


” 


man. 


Cal stepped out of the shop, thinking, “I had to 
come all the way to some redneck Florida back country for 
hooey ghost stories about Indians. Right. Figures. What a 


dork. What a total stupid idiot.” 


But he went. 


Cal drove his paddle deep, pulling strongly against 
the incoming tide. He hadn’t told Kate that he was going to 
paddle out to Mound Key. She would have been thrilled 
and have wanted to go with him, of course. He didn’t know 


why, but he wanted to go alone the first time. Didn’t know 
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what he was looking for; just knew he did not want any 
more history lessons, no chatter, no slap-happy kidding 
around, which Kate really got into when she was as happy 
as a trip to Mound Key with Cal would make her. Anyway, 
he just wanted to go by himself, like he used to paddle 
upriver, quiet and alone, to sort out all the stuff going on in 


his head. 


He’d read the book about Ponce de Leon and the 
fountain of youth, secretly, at night, lying in bed, and all 
that stuff got mixed up with the stuff Rowen Ortiz had said, 
and except for the hooey about ghosts, the stuff Rowen said 
make more sense. Cal could see now how the book was 
more of an Alexander romance than a history book. Which, 
he had to admit, showed he’d come a long way since he 


met Kate. 


He guessed he was about twenty minutes out. He’d 


figured out the landing spot from a map in a Great Calusa 
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Blueway brochure. The Calusa Blueway was another thing 
Kate had told him about. It was a trail for paddle boarders 
and kayakers that wandered along the coast and around the 
islands all the way from Estero Bay up through Pine Island 
Sound and Matlacha Pass—230 square miles of bays, 
rivers, inlets, shallow lagoons. Pretty cool. He planned on 
checking it out with Katie one day. Their own sort of mini 


voyage of discovery. Cal smiled at the idea. 


But for now, he was concentrated on getting to 
Mound Key. The capital city of the Calusa. Wow. 
Awesome. He bent to his paddle, his heart beating in his 
throat. He had no idea what to expect. Not wild Indians or 
anything like that. Geez. But some sort of 
something...maybe just the feeling you sometimes get in 
important places like this. He expected at least to see the 
real 30-foot-high mounds that were built in 3-D computer 
graphics in Rowen ’s film. But as he neared the landing 
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spot, skimming along a mangrove inlet to a bit of cleared 
beach, he saw no white, sky-high, shell mounds towering 
above him. The island was kind of humpy and covered over 
with Florida jungle. But at least he had the place all to 
himself. Nobody, no paddlers, no Calusa Tours pontoons 
filled with tourists, nobody came out here in the summer. It 
was killing hot and the mosquitoes were brutal. But he’d 
practically bathed in mosquito repellent and he was 
wearing a “GREAT CALUSA TOURS PADDLE BOARD 
RACE” tee shirt and an “Imperial River Kayaker” cap, so 
he was fine. He couldn’t wait to get off his board and look 


around. 


Cal slid the board onto the sand and stepped off. He 
had gotten the board under his right arm and straightened to 
carry it onto higher ground when he saw him. A man 
standing about a dozen feet away, at the entrance to the 
trail. 
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Startled, he stood there like a jerk and stared. The 
guy was smiling at him and he wore a uniform of some 
kind, so Cal figured he was with the forest service or some 
environmental group or something and was going to tell 
him the whole stinking place was off limits for trail 
maintenance or some such. Figured. Having this totally 
awesome historic place all to himself was too good to be 


true. Should have known. 


Okay, so now this jerk is standing there motioning 
to him and smiling like some looney toon. What the heck. 
Cal trudged toward the man, dropping his board on higher 
ground as he approached. The guy was Hispanic. Fifties 
probably. He had the dark, deeply creased skin of someone 
who has spent his life in the sun. Absolutely black eyes. 
What he was wearing wasn’t exactly a uniform—faded 
brown pants and blue shirt, washed so many times they 
were frayed at the hems of the pants, shirt cuffs, even the 
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shirt pocket. Light spots on the denim shirt where the fabric 
was thinning. But he wore a brown baseball cap with a blue 


patch with “Calusa Blueway” stitched in red on it. 


He regarded Cal with inexplicable merriment, and 
with a warmth in his eyes that was almost affectionate. 
Which irritated the hell out of Cal. Frowning, he spoke 
first. “Is it okay for me to be here? I didn’t see any signs.” 


Irritably, he added, “Do you speak English? Hablas 


inglés?” 


“Oh, yeah,” the guy said amiably. His accent was 
Spanish, but there was something else in it, some tone or 
inflection that was familiar to Cal, but, he couldn’t quite 
put his finger on what it was. Whatever. In any case, he 


apparently had nothing more to say. 


Cal shrugged. “So... can I walk around or what?” 


“Yeah, sure.” He stepped aside, smiling. 
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Cal started forward, stopped. Some instinct toward 
good manners, or idle curiosity, made him ask, “Are you a 


park ranger or something? I noticed your hat.” 


The man’s eyes shot up toward the bill of his cap 
and his smile widened to a grin. He had big teeth that kind 
of leaned this way and that against one another. Despite 
himself, Cal almost laughed. This guy was like right out of 


a cartoon or something. 


“Oh yeah,” he said. “Yeah. Mostly a caretaker. I 
take care of the place. Make sure nobody camps, starts a 
fire, burns it all up.” He laughed merrily, like a kid does, 


with little snorting sounds. 


Cal couldn’t help it. He grinned and shook his head, 
thinking, Whatever you’re on, buddy, I wish I had some. 
But he only lifted his hand, said, “Okay. Well, see you 
around,” and walked past the man onto the nature trail, 
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wondering if looney tunes would follow him. Hoping he 
wouldn’t. Cause if he was stoned, he’d stick like glue, 


maybe even try to get money for more dope. 


Stopping at the first trail sign and pretending to 
read, it occurred to Cal that this guy might not be alone. He 
could’ve walked into some dope deal. He’d heard that years 
ago the islands out here were used by drug runners 
smuggling stuff in from Columbia. He’d heard that there 
used to be real live pirates out in these waters, stopping 
private boats for money to buy drugs or taking the boats for 
drug smuggling. Stuff like that. And Mound Key this time 
of year, with nobody out here, was the perfect time and 
place fora drug drop. Cal glanced back once to where the 
guy was standing, and sure enough, he caught the guy 
looking at him. Soon as Cal caught his eye, he shook his 
head, with that stupid sweet smile, and walked away, like 
he knew exactly what Cal was thinking. 
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Cal watched him walk past his board, reassuring 
himself that this guy was no paddler. No way he’d be 


interested in his board. He looked back down at the sign. 


Prehistoric Native Americans known as the Calusa 
were non-agricultural hunting and gathering chiefdom 
that dominated the waters of southwest Florida for over 
2,000 years. Mound Key is believed to have been the 
ceremonial center of the Calusa Indians when the 


Spaniards first attempted to colonize Southwest Florida. 


He couldn’t focus on it now. This whole trip out 
here was ruined for him. He decided not to even bother 
with the signs. He’d just take a quick walk around while 
watching his back and listening for the sound of maybe a 
boat motor, and get back to his board as soon as he could 
without looking like he was worried about it. Which is 
what he did. About halfway up the mound trail, he doubled 


back. He was hurrying, skidding a bit on the loose shell. 
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His fear of encountering some Columbian drug-cartel-type 
drug runners was growing when suddenly he was hit so 
hard in the back that he thought he’d been shot. The impact 
slammed him to a standstill. He swiveled to look around 
and behind him Nothing. Not even a breeze. Nothing but 
the leaden heat and the whine of a mosquito in his ear. He 
jerked and slapped at it. “Gotcha!” he said aloud, and bent 
over to wipe the blood and smashed mosquito on some 
trailing weed at his feet. This sucks, he thought. He 


straightened and started back down the mound. 


When he got to the landing, he found his board 
exactly where he left it. Picked it up, examined it and 
walked into the water with it, glancing back over his right 
shoulder and then his left before he surged onto the board, 
slid to his knees, balanced there a moment, and then rose 


with is paddle in his hands, holding it crossways like a 
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soldier at arms rest, balancing fora moment, then turning 


and digging in. 


Cal mentioned the island and the Hispanic guy to 
nobody. For one thing, he didn’t want anybody, like his 
Aunt Susie, for instance, warning him to stay off Mound 
Key, or Kate laughing at him and nagging him to go back 
with her. And for another thing, because he was mad at 
himself for letting that looney tune old Mexican or 
whatever he was spook him. So, he was high. Who cares? 
Big hairy deal. What’s the matter with you? he raged 
silently at himself. Something about this place, this whole 
deep South Florida swamp crud had him bat-shit crazy. 
What happened to the cool California dude he was when he 
got here? Before he knew it, he’d be ordering grits and 
fried gator tail off their redneck menus and picking his 


teeth on the way out of their redneck diners. 
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They came at him out of nowhere, leaning almost 
shoulder to water on the jet skis, the horizontal thrust 
washing sheets of water over him and rocking his board so 
hard he did a total freakin’ wipe out. When he surfaced, his 
board was walloping all over the place and he got a thunk 
on the head. Donnie and his pal Bernie were slamming off, 
yelping and whooping like Comanches. Cal surged onto his 
board and was on his feet in an instant, but they were 


already gone, tearing it up back toward the bay. 


He never saw them coming. Too wrapped up in his 


stupid head. Furiously, Cal dug in, thinking only, 


“Concentrate. Concentrate. Concentrate on the race.” 
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With a quick tap of his quill point against the inner 


rim of the ink jar, d’Escalante hunched again to his task. 
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Carlos and his father were lords of these fifty towns 
until they killed him...There is no man who knows more 
about that district than I...because I was imprisoned among 
them from the time that I was a boy of thirteen years until I 


was thirty years old. I know four languages... 


D’Escalante had brought his pen and ink and paper 
out to the table at the edge of the courtyard, hoping the late 
morning sun would warm his cold fingers. Now, as the sun 
approached its noonday meridian, he found himself 
sweating under that absurd ruff that circled his neck like a 
hangman’s noose. He reached with his left hand, pulled the 
tie string and jerked off the silly thing. Nearby, his wife and 
their servant, with soft, pleasant conversation and laughter, 
were setting a table with wooden cups and bowls for lunch. 
At the sudden cessation of their voices, d’Escalante glanced 
at his wife. She was facing him squarely, her fists on her 
hips and her brows lowered. With a glint of amusement in 
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his eyes, d’Escalante’s sidelong glance slid from her to the 


ruff on the table. 


He looked up, squinting at the sun, then got up and 
dragged his writing table under the shade of a fig tree. 
Glanced again at his wife. She had turned back to her task. 
Poor thing. It was so important to her that he act and dress 
as a gentleman, even at home, even in the garden. She had 
seen so little of the world that such things were of great 
matter to her. Possibly, too, she feared he would relapse 
into the heathenish habit of nakedness that he, albeit of 
necessity, had practiced for all his adult life among the 
savages of La Florida. It was true that the fashions among 
Christians were awkward and foolish, especially the 
nonsense of these wheels of starched muslin encircling 
one’s neck. It was impossible to eat in one. Or drink. Or 
kiss one’s wife. He hoped he’d live long enough to see the 
confounded things go out of fashion. 
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A ripe olive dropped from the tree onto 
d’Escalante’s writing paper. Scowling, he picked it 
delicately, with two fingertips, off the paper and flung it 
into the grass, irritated by the smudge it left on his clean 


paper. He hoped his script would at least disguise the stain. 


“And one day, when the chief was discussing what I 
have said above with his vassals and great lords of his 
court in the presence of me and a black man and another 
two recently captured Spaniards, the chief, who was the 
most shrewd of them all, asked me, saying, “Escalante, tell 
us the truth...when we command these your companions to 
dance and sing and other things, why are they so wicked 
and rebellious that they refuse to do so...? Tell me, and if 
you do not know why, ask these recent captives, who are 
imprisoned now because of their own fault, who we once 


5) 


regarded as gods who descended from heaven.’ 
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They had been killing captives for disobeying their 
commands to sing and dance. These Florida Indians were a 
wicked and brutal people, and ignorant. Why could they 
not have understood that these newly arrived Spaniards 
could not speak their heathen language? When Escalante 
explained this to the king, Carlos did believe him at first, 
but d’Escalante finally convinced him that he was telling 
the truth. Then Carlos commanded his vassals that when 
they captured lost Christians, they should not command 
them to do anything until they had sent to him for an 
interpreter. In this way, as a translator, d’Escalante had 


saved the lives of many Spanish. 


But not his beloved brother. They had killed him 
ceremonially, with the cold ritualistic solemnity with which 


they killed their own children. 


..among the Indians...those of Carlos...they have 


as a custom that each time a child of the chief dies, each 
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resident sacrifices one of their sons or daughters...the 
second sacrifice is that when the male chief himself dies, or 


the female chief, they kill his or her own servants... 


“Hemando,” his wife called to him in lilting 
singsong. He looked up, turning his head to her, but his 
eyes were clouded with dark memory. She bounced eagerly 
on her toes, beckoning him to lunch. His eyes moved to the 
bow] of torn bread, warm from the outside oven, the 
wooden plate with large chunks of cheese, the bowl 
brimming with olives in oil, the plate of soft, sweet figs. 
His eyes cleared. He smiled his tired, sad smile and rose 
from his writing bench to join his wife for their noonday 
meal, thinking how lovely their garden was, in the summer, 


in the hilled olive groves of Castile. 
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Cal had begun to train in earnest for the big race. He 
took his board out on the river and into the bay every day. 
He used a heavy aluminum paddle in the bay, working 
against currents and tides and occasionally choppy water to 
build up his arms. By race day, his carbon fiber paddle 
would be weightless in his hands. One day, out in the bay, 
he sat down to rest, straddling the board and gazing over 
the water at Mound Key. He bobbed around on small 
waves for a few minutes, staring again at the monumental 


presence of the island. 


Stababa. Rowen Ortiz said the Calusa had called it 
“Stababa.” The capital city of a 2000-year-old empire. 
Thousands of people once lived there, and all along these 
beaches. So hard to imagine witha big white yacht cruising 


by it and the distant scream of a jetliner high overhead. 
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Were there Spanish ships out there then? Five 
hundred years ago? Aw, heck, Cal thought. Getting to his 


feet, he headed out. 


He went in by the access inlet, hopping off the 
board at the narrow beach and dragging it up to some 
bushes. Nobody around. He stood there listening for a few 
seconds. Far as he could tell, the place was deserted. 
Determined, ignoring the interpretive signage about the 
flora and fauna and history of the island, he climbed with 
long strides the trail up the highest mound, the vines and 
lantana overgrowing the narrow sand path whipping his 
ankles. The mound was thickly wooded with gumbo limbo 
and cabbage palm. Desiccated prickly cactus, broken and 
trod upon by some animal, littered patches of crushed white 


shell. 


Cal had read what he could find online about the 


island, learning that it was once bisected by a canal, the 
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waterway separating the two largest mounds. He had hoped 
to see at least a trickle of a canal. Cause if Ponce de Leon 
was looking for the River Jordan, the fountain of youth, 
what if he came here to find it? Maybe other Florida 
Indians had told him about the Cuban Indians who came 


here looking for it. It was possible, wasn’t it? 


Cal stopped at a sign that identified a sort of marshy 
trail as the site of the ancient canal. He stared at it, trying to 
imagine the wide waterway that Rowen had described. 
Couldn’t make it happen. He kept going, and suddenly, he 
came out of all the tangle of green into the clearing at the 


top. A few more strides put him on the summit. 


God, he breathed, almost in reverence. The view 
was breathtaking. Sweat stung his eyes and shoving his 
shades up on his head, Cal lifted the hem of his tee shirt 
and wiped his face and neck. Pulling his shades back down, 


he simply stood there and stared. Slowly, inch by inch, he 
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turned for a 360° view of Estero Bay, with its white strip of 
beach, its islands of mangroves, the small bridge linking 
white-sand Lover’s Key with Estero Island, the bays and 
inlets speckled with the white sails of toy-size boats and 


beyond, the shimmering Gulf of Mexico. 


Ba-a-a-a-a Ba—a-a—aa 


Startled, Cal swung his head to his left and there 
they were—goats. Three, four, six, and a couple more, 
walking stiff-legged into the clearing, eyes half-closed, like 
sleepy old men gumming some bit of food. And behind 


them, like a shepherd of old, guess who? 


“Hola,” he grinned, lifting his hand lazily in 


greeting. “Whatcha doin’?” 


The guy’s incredible, Cal thought. What the...does 
he think I’m doing? “Nothing,” he said, in exactly the tone 


of exasperation he felt. 
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The guy walked right up to him, hooking his 
thumbs in the corners of his jean’s pockets and kind of 
rocking gently back and forth on his feet, heel to toe, toe to 
heel, smiling with imperturbable amiability at Cal. He was 
wearing the same hat and shirt as before, but with jeans and 


flip flops. His toenails were dirty, the edges ragged. 


“I’m here taking care of the goats,” he said. 


“T see that. So, why are there goats here?” 


He shrugged. “Been here a long time.” 


That’s it? Cal thought. Great explanation. All he 


wanted to do now was get away. Another trip ruined. Was 


this jerk always going to be here? 


“Do you live here, or what? I mean, I don’t see any 


boat.” 


“Naw. I come and look after the goats. Then I go.” 
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Okay, well this is a total waste of time. Cal opened 
his mouth to say, okay, gotta go, when Gonzalez there, or 


whatever his name was, smiling steadily, said, “My name is 


Pedro.” 


Figures. What else would it be? 


The response of a well-bred young man would be to 
extend his hand and introduce himself. Caleb Wayne 
Westbrook extended his hand and introduced himself. “Cal 


Westbrook.” 


With a little snort of laughter, Pedro gripped Cal’s 
hand firmly and with a smart dip of his head, said, “Pedro 


del Rio, a su servicio.” 


Cal was too polite to walk off now, so he stood 
there, turning again to face the gulf, trying to think of 


something to say. 
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“You gotta SUP board,” Pedro said with a chuckle, 


lifting slightly on his toes at the “SUP.” 


oe ED” 


“You gonna race it?” 


“Yeah,” Cal said, scanning the horizon. 


“You always wear those glasses?” 


Now Cal turned his head and looked into the man’s 


grinning face. 


“Yeah. Pretty much.” 


With a little snorting chuckle, Pedro dropped and 
shook his head. “Reminds me of them Hollywood movie 


stars. You’re a good-lookin’ guy.” 
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Cal felt the hair rise on the back of his neck. He 
took his hands out of his pockets and stepped back. “Listen, 


I gotta go. I gotta get back. S’ getting late.” 


Pedro suddenly bent down, grabbed a stick, and 
winged it at one of the goats. “Hey! Stop that!” Cal missed 


whatever it was the goat was doing. He turned to go. 


“T’d like to go to Hollywood sometime,” Pedro said 
conversationally. “Be in the movies,” he grinned. And 
suddenly, Cal placed the accent. It wasn’t Spanish exactly; 
it was Indian. The guy sounded like the actor, Chief Dan 
George, in that film from way back, Little Big Man, with 
Dustin Hoffman! That was it exactly! Holy crap. With a 


reluctant smile, Cal asked, “Where are you from, anyway?” 


“All over.” 


“Are you part Seminole or something? I mean, you 


kind of sound like an In...a native American.” 
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“Yeah, a native American.” Pedro shook his head 


witha good-natured laugh. 


The resemblance to Chief Dan George was 


uncanny. Cal laughed in sheer delight. 


“What’s so funny?” 


“Sorry, but you sound just like this actor...” 


“Tam an actor,” Pedro said, his merry eyes 
narrowing with a feigned expression of cunning that was 


comical. 


“No, but seriously, what do you do? I mean...” 


“Fishing. I fish. For fish.” 


Maybe he was tired, or the sun had fried his brain, 
but Cal lost it. He laughed so hard he bent double. 
“Ohmygod. I gotta get out of this heat.” 
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“Let’s go back down to the water,” Pedro said. 


They sat down ona shaded bench along the trail. 
The goats followed them, then wandered off into the 


bushes. 


“Those goats stink,” Pedro said with a grin. 


“No kiddin’. So, you’re a commercial fisherman? I 
thought maybe, with the hat,” Cal nodded toward the 
Calusa Blueway logo on Pedro’s Hat, “maybe you worked 


for the park service or something.” 


“You thought I was a bad guy.” Pedro chuckled and 


snorted, giving Cal a wink. 


Beneath his shades, a flush spread across Cal’s 


cheeks. 


“Don’t deny it. I know you did. It’s okay.” 
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With the heels of his palms pressing the bench at his 
sides, Cal dropped his head and shook it, grinning. “Yeah, 
and for a second up there, I thought you were coming onto 


me, man.” 


Pedro thrust a thick, bent finger in his chest, his 


eyes widening with mock innocence. “Me?” 


“Geez. Can’t you be serious?” 


Pedro shrugged. “Yeah. Sure.” He glanced at Cal 
quickly, from the corner of his eye. “You want to talk about 


anything?” 


“No, I’m just wondering who you really are. I 


mean, why you come out here.” 


“T fish out here. Like to walk around. Check up on 


the goats.” 


“And that’s it.” 
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“That’s it, kid.” Sitting in the same stiff-armed, 
palm to bench posture that Cal was, his head dropped 
between his shoulders like Cal, Pedro turned his head to 
Cal after a moment and said, “What are you comin’ out 


here for?” 


Cal’s shoulders dropped as he lifted his palms from 
the bench and leaned forward with his hands clasped 
between his knees. He shrugged. “I dunno. Looking for 
something. I have no idea.” Cal couldn’t quite put his 
finger on it, but it had something to do with the river. The 
Imperial. Since he got here, it had become his life. But not 
in a good way. It’s like he could feel it rising in his throat, 
suffocating him. Like he was drowning in it. And other 
times, especially in his bed at night, he could feel it running 
in him. Or maybe it was more him floating on the river 


toward the sea, and flowing beneath him were the fish, the 
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birds, the reflections in the black water of trees and Spanish 


moss. 


He’d had a nightmare about the river one night. 
Dreamed he was floating on his back down the river, 
moving fast, and he floated over a big gator and knew it 
and panicked and the gator rose with a head big as his 
mother’s Audi, man, and he was trying to rise above it, he 
was trying to, like by concentrating his mind, to levitate 
above it and suddenly the gator turned into Donnie’s face 
only not his usual smirking, leering face but into the 
saddest, kinda lost little kid face Cal ever saw. He jerked 
awake with that image in his mind. It bothered him. 
Irritated him. Every time he remembered it, it made him 
mad all over again. And kind of sick to his stomach. 
Wished he could sandpaper the image out, like a smudge, 


like a stain. 


Rie 


He was thinking about this sitting there by the old 
guy, Pedro, when he realized he’d been lost in thought for 


how long? He glanced quickly at Pedro. 


He was watching him with those inscrutable eyes, 
black as oil. “What are you lookin’ for?” he asked. For the 


first time since Cal had met him, he wasn’t smiling. 


“Heck, I don’t know. Just heard stories about this 


place and wanted to check it out.” 


“What kind of stories?” 


“Just, you know, the history. Not much.” 


“You know there’s ghosts here.” 


“Aw come on.” Cal straightened with a groan, 


looking at Pedro with a pained expression. 
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“You don’t believe in ghosts?” Pedro grinned 
hugely at Cal. “How about the Holy Ghost? You believe in 


that?” 


“Listen, man, I really don’t want to talk about this 
stuff.” He got to his feet. “And anyway, it’s getting late. I 


really, seriously, gotta get back.” 


“Okay.” Pedro smiled, looking up at Cal but making 


no move to rise. “I’ll see you next time.” 


“Yeah, well...so long.” Cal walked away, feeling 
the man’s eyes on his back. Felt like he was being x-rayed, 


and he didn’t like it. Not one little bit. 
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D’Escalante knew when King Calus king said to 
him, “Se le tega,” [Go and look to see if anyone is coming. | 
that he already knew and only wanted d’Escalante to see 
for himself. The fond amusement in his eyes gave away 
that whatever was coming would be a pleasant surprise. 
The king, himself, was never surprised. He knew 
everything first, for he had runners, spies from sea to sea. 
He knew before anyone of his people what was to come. In 


this way, he shielded them from harm. 


D’Escalante left the king’s house and went out to 
the lookout, and he saw. Ships. Three carvels, still at a 
distance, but coming. He had not seen a ship in the 17 years 


since he was taken captive and brought to Stababa. 


Instantly, he thought, “Home. I am going home.” 


But then fear closed cold fingers around his heart 
and he thought, “Will he let me go?” He went back to the 
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king, who was snacking on raw oysters from the shell. 
Calus threw back his head and slid one into his mouth, 


cutting merry eyes to d’Escalante as the latter approached 


him. 


“T see,” d’Escalante said simply. A grown man now 
of 30 years and he did not know how to respond to the 
playful good humor of the king who had been his boyhood 


companion. 


“When they arrive,” Calus said, smacking his lips 
with pleasure, “‘you will greet them below at the landing 
and then bring them up here where all my nobles will be 
assembled. All will be ornamented with gold. We will 


impress these Spanish with our magnificence.” 


So, he knew already that they were Spanish ships. 


“You wish them to see your gold?” 


“Certainly. How else will we gain their respect?” 
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D’Escalante returned the king’s smile and dropped 


his head. Of course, Calus was right. 


D’Escalante waited at the landing of the great 
central canal that divided Stababa, the King’s mound from 
the smaller one on the south side. As the launch from the 
main ship approached, he noted the curiosity, mixed with 
apprehension, on the faces of the Spaniards whose faces 
were lifted to the teeming mound city on either side, the 
city rising in gradations and circling pathways up the 
ascending mounds of dwellings thatched with palm to the 
king’s palace on top. When they saw him waiting, their 
eyes tumed to him with no recognition that he was a 


Spaniard. 


When the chief of these men stepped from the 
barca, d’Escalante stepped forward and in flawless, 
cultivated Castilian, said, “Welcome, most esteemed, and 


noble guests. Don Hernando d’Escalante Fontaneda, 
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interpreter to the king, Calus, emperor of the kingdom of 
Escampaba,” he said, and with flourish of his wrist, bowed 
low and concluded, “at your service.” Straightening, he 
suppressed with difficulty the laughter bubbling in his 
throat at their astonishment. With as deep a bow, the leader 
introduced himself as Don Pedro Menéndez d’Avilés, 
Captain General of the Fleet of the Indies and Adelantado 
de La Florida by the grace of his Majesty King Phillip the 


Second of Spain.” 


Returning the bow, and thinking, so we have now a 
new king, d’Escalante said, “I am honored, sir. If you 
gentlemen will please to follow me, I shall introduce you to 
the king,” and he led these half dozen, wondering Spanish 
noblemen up the grand, gleaming stairway of crushed shell 
to the summit where, outside the palace, were formally 
arrayed the highest-ranking nobles of the kingdom, the sun 
striking fire from the ornaments of silver and gold on their 
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bare chests and arms. These precious metals, retrieved from 
Spanish shipwrecks over many years, had been refashioned 
into jewelry, though d’Escalante knew full well that the 
Spanish mouths would water at the thought of native 
deposits and treasuries of such wealth in the possession of 


these people. 


They waited for the king. 


He stepped at last out of his great house. He was 
inches taller than the Spanish and in his towering crown of 
feathers and opalescent shell beads, he was, indeed, 
magnificent. D’Escalante saw the swift dilation of 
Menéndez’s eyes and noted with pleasure the descent of his 


torso in a deeply lowering bow. 
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Cal stopped by Rowen’s studio the next day to tell 
him that he’d gone out to Mound Key and met some crazy 
old guy out there who started in about the Holy Ghost. He 


laughed. 


“Go back out. Hear what he has to say.” 


“Are you kidding me? Are you serious? Have you 


ever met this guy?” 


“No, but I’d be curious to find out about him. 
Personally, I never ran into anybody like that out there. 
‘Course, I’m not dumb enough to go out there this time of 


year.” 


Cal only smiled in response. He cocked his head 
curiously, like a puppy, at the scene Rowen was painting. 
Rowen glanced at Cal. It was the first time the boy had 


shown an interest in his art. 
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“Tt’s the first meeting between Calus and Menéndez 


on Mound Key,” he explained. 


“Who?” 


““Calus—Carlos—the Spanish changed it to 
‘Carlos’—was the cacique or ruler of the Calusa when 
Menéndez arrived. Pedro Menéndez d’Avilés was the 
Spanish explorer who founded St. Augustine. He traveled 
first down the east coast of Florida and then up along the 


Gulf coast and in 1566, he arrived at Mound Key.” 


“Must’ve been a busy place. I mean, first Ponce de 


Leon, and now this guy...” 


Gave a short laugh. “Yeah, well, it was. It was the 
capital city of the Calusa empire and Menéndez knew that. 
That’s why he came here. The way the Spanish operated 
was, they made alliances with the heads of tribes, so they 


could build trust, build forts here and there, bring in Jesuit 
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missionaries with the soldiers and Christianize the Indians. 
Turn them into farmers. Tame them, in other words. That’s 


what Ponce de Leon was trying to do the second time he 


came to this area, and it got him killed.” 


“So now this guy’s gonna try the same thing.” 


“Yeah, but this is almost half a century later and 
he’s built up some alliances with Calus’s enemies, so he’s 


in a better position to succeed.” 


“Does he?” 


“Succeed?” Rowen paused, his brush hovering over 
the canvas. “Yes and no. Yes...partly...for a while.” He 
straightened and laughed. “T’ll tell you one thing. He 
wasn’t about to tame the Calusa. Turn them into farmers? 
Ha. You know what the Calusa told the Spanish when they 
first brought agricultural tools to them? ‘Hope you brought 


somebody with you to use these things, because we don’t 
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intend to.’ Or words to that effect.” Rowen’s delighted 


laughter was infectious, and Cal laughed with him. 


“They wouldn’t give up their religion, either. No, 


bs ” 


Sir. 


“T don’t understand why the Indians talked to ‘em at 
all. I mean, one minute they’re shooting arrows at them, the 


next they’re shaking hands.” 


“You may want to read up a bit on world history, 
Cal. People are always shaking hands one minute and 
shooting at one another the next. Calus, here,” he jabbed 
with his brush at the unfinished figure of the young Calusa 
king, “had his own reasons. He figured if he could make an 
alliance with the Spanish, he could enlist their aid in 
expanding and strengthening his empire. They had these 
awesome weapons, right? And really big boats. And 
manpower. Calus was never stupid. He was young, 
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ambitious and smaaart. And he was used to playing these 
neighboring rulers off one against the other. It was no 
different in the new world than the old. Same old power 


struggles for empire, wealth, power.” 


“It’s really interesting.” Cal glanced at Rowan’s 
smile. “No, it really is.” He turned and walked to the 
doorway of the shop and leaned against the door frame, 
gazing out over the sun-bright brick toward the park and 


the Imperial River. 


Rowen dabbed paint on his brush and leaned again 


to the canvas. 


“You know,” Cal said. “Yesterday, when I was out 
there on Mound Key, I was thinking about what it would 
have been like to live there. Back then, I mean. From up 
there on top of the mound, they could see anything that 
moved for miles and miles.” 
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“That was the idea,” Rowen said, drawing a line of 


black down the center of Calus’s forehead. 


“T mean, they must have felt like they ruled the 


world standing up there.” 


“Were you on the big mound?” 


“Yeah.” Cal turned from the doorway back to 


Rowen. 


Rowen lifted his brush from the canvas and looked 
at Cal. “You know where you were, don’t you? You were 
standing where the king’s palace stood. You were standing 
where King Calus met Pedro Menéndez de Avilés in 1566. 
You were standing,” he said, gesturing toward his painting, 


“where this meeting took place 450 years ago. 
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After Cal left Rowen’s studio, he loitered a bit 
outside, looking down at the dark river flowing swiftly past 
the park and out to sea, the river that seemed to return him 


every time he got on it to Stababa. 


Cal realized that he now thought of that island out 
there, not as Mound Key, but Stababa. Man, this place was 
getting under his skin. Well, okay, then. Rowen said he 
needed to learn a little real history and that’s exactly what 
he’d do. Cal went back around to the front of the studio, 
stuck his head in the door and said, “You got such a thing 


as a library in this town?” 


Rowen directed him back across the river, past the 
Jungle Gardens and left and right and left again and as Cal 
walked the last lap down a shady lane to a rather nice, 
large, and modern library, he began to hurry. He went 
straight to the circulation desk and asked a librarian for the 


best history of the Calusa they had. He received a copy of 
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Discovering Florida: First Contact Narratives from 
Spanish Expeditions along the Lower Gulf Coast, by Dr. 
John Worth. He found a chair by a window, sat, and opened 


the book at random, his eyes skimming the page. 


“Carlos was sovereign of fifty villages, as 
his father had been...Most of our strategy was known to 
them... They are athletic, and use the bow and arrow 


adroitly...” 


He tumed over another chunk of pages and his eyes 
fell upon d’Escalante’s description of a peculiar incident 


between King Calus and Pedro Menéndez d’Avilés. 
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Menéndez invited Calus and his highest-ranking 
nobles aboard his big ship. Calus was pleased. To his 
knowledge, none before him had been aboard a boat from 
the world across the great ocean sea. Of course, he took 


d’Escalante with him as interpreter. 


In the eyes of Calus, the ship was marvelous, 
indeed. Slyly observing the king’s face, d’Escalante knew 
that, although he maintained a politely interested 
expression, Calus was noting with keen interest and 
calculation the size and number of guns and the number of 
men aboard. As the eyes of the young king brushed his in 
turning, d’Escalante glimpsed in them an unmistakable 
glitter of triumph and he admired the young man for the 
keenness of his mind, while his instinct was to warn his 
kinsmen Spanish not to give away too much. Those who 
are in contempt of the intelligence of their enemies are soon 
at their mercy. 
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They were given food and wine. They did not like 
the wine, though they pretended to. Only when d’Escalante 
stood up from the table did he realize that his mind was 
unbalanced with the wine, which he was not used to. He 
swayed and caught his balance by touching his fingertips to 
the table and it was then that he realized the ship was in 


motion. 


D’Escalante excused himself on the pretext of 
needing to relieve himself and went out on deck. The ship 
was floating, aided by a bit of breeze in the sails, away 
from shore. They were possibly fifty yards out into the bay. 
The sailors on deck did not meet his eyes, but the officer on 
deck regarded him with cold eyes. D’Escalante ducked 
back into the captain’s quarters and simply stood there, 
looking into the eyes of the captain, who rose from the 
table, and his officers with him. 


“What is it you want?” d’Escalante asked. 
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Now Calus stood, and his nobles with him. Calus’s 
eyes darted back and forth between d’Escalante and 
Menéndez and then he started for the door, where he was 
intercepted by two sailors. Acting upon previous orders 
perhaps, the sailors did not insult the king by laying hands 


upon him. 


“Los captivos,” Menéndez said sternly. “We know 
he has them. Many, perhaps. Among them, perhaps, my 


” 


son. 


“T have seen your son.” D’Escalante had suspected 
that Menéndez came to Stababa not only on the king’s 
business, but also to find his grown son, who like so many 


others, had been shipwrecked in La Florida. 


Captain Menéndez started at this, his eyes 


widening, face flushing. “You have seen him. You?” 
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“T have seen him alive and talked with him. Also 
witha mulatto, a sailor from Nicaragua. They were sailing, 
by separate ships, in the armada from New Spain to Castile, 
when the ships were wrecked. They were found alive and 


starving.” 


Menéndez came around the table toward 


d’Escalante. “When was this? Where? Are they here?” 


“They are not here,” d’Escalante said, as kindly and 
firmly and quietly as needful to make Menéndez believe 
him. The captain’s nostrils flared. He turned to Calus, who 


stood with squared shoulders, imperial with outrage. 


“Tell him,” Menéndez said, boring his meaning into 
the eyes of the king, “that he will have all the prisoners in 
his possession brought to me here or I will kill him. I will 
drown him ignobly in front of his subjects, before the eyes 
of all the citizens of Stababa.” 
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Lowering his eyes respectfully, d’Escalante 


repeated the captain’s words to the king 


Calus was silent for long minutes, his eyes locked 
with those of his captor. D’Escalante paled. He knew that 
Menéndez was looking into the eyes of savagery, that he 
was being sucked into the animal world of fang and claw, 
of kill or be eaten. To his credit, Menéndez looked into this 
nether world of horror longer than any other Christian 
might before he looked down and away, then gripped the 


hilt of his sword, his eyes sweeping angrily to d’Escalante. 


“He must decide now,” he said and nodded to his 
sailors, who stepped aside as Calus and his nobles left the 


quarters. 


Out on deck, King Calus commanded d’Escalante to 
go to his war chief and tell him to gather any Christian 
captives that he might have corralled, awaiting sacrifice or 
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some other useful purpose, and to bring them to the ship. 
They were brought, and although the son of Captain 
Menéndez was not among them, Calus, regal in his fury, 


was rowed back to Stababa. 


It was a mistake. Menéndez had acted honorably, 
but foolishly, in allowing Calus to return to Stababa, for 
now Calus made plans to kill him. D’Escalante so informed 
Captain Menéndez, who considered the moment opportune 
to continue his exploration farther north, to the land of the 
Tocobaga, with whom he hoped to make an alliance, 


especially now that he had lost the friendship of the Calusa. 


When he returned to his fleet at Stababa weeks 
later, he discovered that his soldiers had moved ashore. 


They now inhabited Stababa. 


Calus could have killed them. He did not because he 
knew that to do so could mean the enslavement or 
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annihilation of the people of Stababa and of all, perhaps, of 
the villages near to it, on the islands and the mainland. 
D’Escalante had told him, in answer to his questions, that 
the empire of these Spanish encompassed the earth. Calus 
responded sensibly that they could not encompass the 
world because he was cacique of a vast land and beyond his 
realm were others and others beyond those and beyond and 
beyond that did not belong to the Spanish. D’Escalante 
carefully explained to Calus that beyond the ocean seat 
were still greater realms of Christians without number, that 
the kingdom of the Spanish was more vast than any others 
in the world and that if they wanted to have his kingdom 
and those of all his allies and enemies, they would have 
them. Of course, Calus did not believe him, but d’Escalante 
was able to make him understand that they were more than 
he could conquer. The thought sickened him, angered him 


that these whites multiplied like maggots. 
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So, he decided, in his cunning wisdom, to use them 
to his advantage. He would send to Menéndez an offer of 
kinship, as of that between a younger and an older brother, 
in which the younger, Calus, swears fealty to the elder. 
D’Escalante was to invite the captain to a great ceremony 
and feast, in which the king, to secure the familial alliance, 
would give his sister in marriage to Menéndez. The triumph 
in his eyes when he gave d’Escalante this instruction was 
marvelous to behold. Back of it lay amusement that he 
knew they two shared in this matter. His sister was one of 
his wives, twice divorced already in her role as bride to 
secure alliances for her brother. The two were truly 
Machiavellian, thought d’Escalante. They were Cesare and 
Lucrezia Borgia, the conniving and murderous brother and 
sister of a century earlier in Rome. Lucrezia was given in 
political marriage three times, was suspected of an unholy 


relationship with her brother, and, just as Lucrezia was the 
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daughter of a pope, so Calus’s sister was the daughter of 


the great king and shaman, Sequene. 


During the marriage feast, D’Escalante could not 
help but share the siblings’ devilish delight at Captain 
Menéndez’s discomfort. The man was pitiable. He had a 
wife and children in Spain. To have carnal relations with 
another woman would be a grave sin. Then, too, Calus’s 


sister was old, possibly of forty or more years. 


Calus had planned the ceremony with his 
irrepressible, youthful exuberance. It began with a 
procession of 500 young women up the winding path to the 
king’s big house on the summit of the mound where 2000 
people might gather without being crowded. They were 
singing as they came, in rounds, wherein one part would 
sing and the second take up the song and then a third in 
overlying waves of harmony, even as the waves of the sea 


tumble over one another as they advance to the shore. The 
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Spanish were greatly impressed. Menéndez then brought 
forward his dwarf who was a great singer and dancer and, 
accompanied by a harpist and a violinist, this dwarf lifted 
his voice in a sopranic hymn of truly surpassing beauty. 
D’Escalante had not heard such music since he was a child 
in Cartagena and his heart swelled witha longing for his 


people and his church that was like grief. 


Menéndez had brought with him also three 
trumpeters, two fifers and drummers and 200 arquebusiers 
witha flag bearer. Speaking as best he could words given 
him by d’Escalante, Captain Menéndez had complimented 
the king and his elder sister, offering them colorful beads, 
the magic of a mirror, the greater wonder of a pair of 
scissors, and a very large and heavy dress, in the fashion of 
a great Spanish lady, for his bride to wear. D’Escalante saw 
the bride’s eyes shine with pleasure at the softness, like 
animal fur, of the velvet doublet, at the golden silk within 
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the “slashes” of the puffed sleeves and the royal blue sea of 
the skirt. Her small, dark fingers with their dirt-lined nails 


touched softly the wide, laced ruff. 


She is happy, d’Escalante thought, with some 
surprise. She looks upon her new husband with favor. The 


realization made him unaccountably sad. 
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Cal’s eyes moved rapidly back and forth across the 
page. He read that at the wedding of Menéndez they feasted 
upon raw and roasted oysters and smoked fishes, upon 
honey and biscuits, the latter a gift of the Spanish. Then 
Menéndez courteously escorted his bride to his ship. She 
was accompanied by the companions she had chosen to 
attend her and aboard ship they bathed and clothed her, 
and the ship’s priest baptized her, giving her the name, 
“Dona Antonia.” She sailed that evening for Havana with 
her husband. With them were the few Spanish captives, 
released to Menéndez, that agreed to go. Of the eighteen or 
so captives, only about half wanted to go. The others had 


husbands and children and would not leave them. 


It was not until her return months later, that Calus 
and d’Escalante learned of the insult given her by 
Menéndez, in that he had not consummated the marriage, 
had not lain with Donia Antonia even once. He had left her 
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in Havana with godparents who instructed her in the 
canons of the Holy Catholic Church. It was d’Escalante’s 
understanding that the lonely woman eventually died in a 


convent in Havana, far from her beloved brother and 


family. 


Cal slammed the book shut. Stababa had come to 
life for him. He had to get out there and find them, all these 
people—Menéndez and young King Carlos and his sister in 
her heavy, Spanish dress feasting in torch light. And where 
was the exact spot where Menendez’s ship had been 
anchored with Carlos aboard as hostage for captives? 
Where on the island had the captives been kept? And the 
king’s house. Right there, where he had stood with Pedro 
and the goats! He had to get back. Had to share all this with 
Kate. Had to show her he knew some real history, after all. 


He’d take the book. They’d sit up on the top, and read the 
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book together. Totally awesome. This was better than 


anything maybe he had ever done in his life. 


Cal walked so fast back to the Jungle Gardens, he 
almost tripped over his own feet. Slammed in and rushed to 


Kate at the ticket counter. 


“Hey.” 


“Hey.” 


“When can you get away? We’re paddling out to 


Sta... Mound Key.” 


Merriment positively did cartwheels in her eyes. 


“Think you can find it?” 


Cal realized with a jolt that showed in his eyes that 
he had not yet told Kate of his visits to the island. He 


steeled himself. “I’ve been out there. Twice.” 
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“You animal!” she cried, balling up her fist. “Why 


didn’t you take me?” 


“You were working, Katie. Listen. Calm down. I’ve 
got this book...” he showed her, and she snatched it from 
him, scanning the title. “It’s got all the history of the place 
and everything that went on there in it. Indians, Spanish, 


everything.” 


“What...no pirates?” 


“Kate, listen. I wanta go out there, with the book, 
and walk all around and try to find stuff.” He was so 
eamest, that she dropped the smart talk. She handed him 
the book, reached in the back pocket of her slacks for her 


cell phone and speed dialed her dad. 


Cal didn’t think about Pedro until they were 
approaching the island. He hoped he wouldn’t be there. 


Didn’t want to have to tell Kate about him or be aggravated 
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by the guy’s idiot talk today. He’d spoil the mood for sure. 
But when they landed, he asked, “Did you know there’s 
goats wandering around out here?” Couldn’t resist showing 
off his knowledge of the place. They had started up the 
trail, Cal leading the way, carrying sandwiches from Joe’s 


Tacos and water in a small backpack. 


“Sure. Only they’re in pens.” 


Cal stopped and turned, his shoulders drooping in 
defeat. It figured she’d know, and more than he did. “What 


pens? They were loose when I was here last.” 


“Shouldn’t be. Hey, let’s go check. See if they’re 


there.” 


Cal sighed. “Always the caretaker.” 


The goats were in the pens, munching on hay. A 
young woman with a baby straddling her hip was there. 
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Hispanic. She knew who Cal was the minute he and Kate 
walked up. “Hey,” she said. “I’m Pedro’s daughter-in-law.” 
As if he had asked. “And this is his grandbaby,” she said 
witha big smile, bouncing the kid on her hip. The baby 
threw back its head and laughed, just like Granddaddy 


would have. 


“Who’s Pedro?” Kate said, grinning at the baby. 


The girl only waited witha big smile for Cal to 
respond, so he shrugged and said, “Old guy comes here to 


feed the goats. They were all loose before.” 


“Oh yeah,” the girl laughed. “They’re like sheep. 


They follow him everywhere.” 


When Cal could pry Kate loose from goo-gooing 
over the baby, they went on up the trail to the top of the 
mound and sat down under the shade of a tree. They were 


both hungry, so they started in without much talk. 
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“They seem so nice,” Kate said. “And you met her 


father-in-law? How come you never mentioned him?” 


Cal shrugged, took a long swallow of water. 


“What was he like?” 


“T dunno. Typical Hispanic type. Grins a lot. Dirty 
looking. You know, poor. What I can’t understand is how 
he gets here. There’s no way this guy has a boat, unless it’s 
like a ten horsepower on some old fishing boat or 
something. I don’t know who pays him to come out here. 
You can’t get anything out of him. I guess he lives with the 
Mexicans in Bonita Springs. They seem to be taking over 


the place.” 


Cal swung his eyes to Kate. She was sitting with her 
bare legs crisscrossed and the backs of her hands resting on 


either knee, sort of like a Buddha, only she had a half a 
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sandwich in one hand and a bottle of water in the other. She 


was staring at him like he had lost his mind. 


“What? What now?” 


“T don’t know who you are.” 


“Aw, Katie, what’s that supposed to mean? What’s 


the matter now?” 


“A typical poor, dirty-looking Hispanic type.” 


“Katie, he’s poor and he’s dirty. What can I tell 


you?” 


“And that makes him a typical Hispanic?” 


“T didn’t say that.” 


“The hell you didn’t.” Her face flamed. 


“Katie, for Pete’s sake...” 
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“Just shut up. I don’t want to talk to you.” Her eyes 
filled with big wobbly tears. Cal’s spine straightened. He 


looked at her in horror. 


Kate tossed her sandwich on the backpack and 
began to screw the top back on her water bottle. Her tears 
fell, and she swiped them angrily off her face. “I had no 


idea you were such a bigot.” 


Cal was on his feet in one movement. “I am no 
bigot,” he said between his teeth. “I’m not a bigot. I’m a...a 


snob. That’s all.” 


Startled, Kate looked up at his hot face, his blazing 
eyes, and laughter began to bubble up until she was shaking 
with it. She strained forward over her crossed legs, 


breathless with it, unable to make a sound. 


“You're crazy,” he said and turned away, walked 


off with his fists jammed in his pockets. Stood with his 
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back to her, kicking at shells and sand and a dried-up stump 


of cactus. 


“Hey. Hot shot.” 


“Quit calling me that.” 


The merriment faded from Kate’s eyes. “Okay. 


Then how about this? Hey, clean, rich, white guy.” 


She was never going to let up, never going to let 
him get away with not knowing. Come hell or high water, 
she was going to educate him. Why hang out with a girl 
like that? She was a royal pain in the ass. ““Can’t you leave 


me alone?” 


“No. You’re worth saving. You really are,” she 
said. Her eyes were calm and quiet and tender. Cal felt as if 
a wave of warm water had enfolded him. He dropped his 
eyes. The look irritated him. Something about it. 
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Something, somebody. Ah, geez. That was it. The old man. 
Pedro. He looked at him the same way. Spooky. This place 
was beginning to get to him. Suddenly, Cal wanted off 
Mound Key. Wished he could just levitate off it. Wished he 
could break free of this pull, this tug that made him feel 
rooted. Like being held down. Chained down. No. Being 


pulled down and down. 


“T HATE this place. I want off. Now.” 


He started off down the trail. Hurrying with long, 
determined strides, whipping through weeds and vines 
hugging the path. Halfway down he sensed another 
presence, somebody close by and whirled, startled, his 


heart thumping. Nobody there. He kept going. 


Cal did not see Kate again for days. Did not return 


to the river. Did not so much as look at his board. He let 
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Uncle Dave take him out on the golf course again. Actually 
stayed home on Sunday and helped Aunt Susie make 
chicken salad for lunch. Told her his mom always put 
walnuts in hers, and, of course, Aunt Susie was thrilled and 
sent Uncle Dave to Bensons for walnuts. Which, of course, 
Donnie carefully picked out of the salad with his fork and 


shoved aside with dainty disgust. 


Monday morning, he was in the kitchen squeezing 
oranges for Aunt Susie when he heard someone calling 


from the river. Kate. 


Aunt Susie’s eyes lit up like candles. She kind of 
shoveled her head toward the door, like telling him he 


should go out there. Easier just to go than to disappoint her. 


Kate had paddled up the inlet of the river that ran by 
the houses out Hammock Road. She stood on her board, 
steadying herself with one hand on the piling of the short 
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dock back of the house. Cal sauntered across the back yard, 


thumbs hooked in the pockets of his jeans. 


“T never saw you in jeans before,” she said. 


He stood there on the bank, not stepping onto the 


dock, and looked at her. 


“T’ve never been in your house before.” 


“Not my house.” 


“Caleb.” Aunt Susie, calling from the screened 
patio. She had come out of the house and was nose-to- 


screen of the patio, calling him. Geezus. “WHAT?” 


“Invite your friend in for breakfast. We’re having 


French toast. With walnuts!” 


“Love to,” Kate said softly, and stepped up onto the 
dock. 
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Cal’s education resumed over breakfast with a 
lecture about the Spanish. How Florida had been 
discovered by and belonged to the Spanish for centuries 
before Anglos like Caleb Wayne Westbrook ever came 
here and took it all for themselves and so if Hispanic 
people wanted to live here now, they had every right to. 
Especially since they named Florida in the first place, and 
Spanish names and Spanish architecture was everywhere in 
Florida. Know what “bonita” means? “Pretty.” Know what 
“Florida” means? “Flowered.” Because when Ponce de 
Leon, THE SPANIARD, discovered Florida, it was Easter 
and the SPANISH name for Easter is “Pascua Florida.” 


This pretty much concluded Lesson #1. 


“Oh, by the way,” Kate said. “Rowen took the 
pontoon out to Mound Key the other day. Said he thought 
he’d stop and see if anybody like you mentioned was out 
there. Said there was nobody around.” 


IS? 


“Okay. So?” 


“Nothing. Just said he didn’t see anybody. He was 
just curious. Being careful, you know, about who may be 
out there doing what. Called Fish and Wildlife and nobody 


there knows anything about any Pedro...what’s his name?” 


“Del Rio. Pedro del Rio. Don’t tell me you don’t 
know what ‘del Rio’ means,” he said with vengeful 


sarcasm. She totally took the bait. 


“Of course, I know what it means, smarty pants. 


‘Rio’ is ‘river.’ ‘Of the river.” His name means ‘Peter, of 
by) 


the river.’” 


The next day, Cal took his board out again to train 
for the race—he had only eight days left. He went straight 
out to Mound Key. Did not take his history book with him. 
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Not in the mood for that right now. All he wanted to know 
was whether that old guy, Pedro, had been making a fool of 
him. Cause if he was up to something illegal or whatever, 
even if he was just homeless and living out there off fish 
and goats, he wanted to know about it. And if he was out 
there, this time Cal would find out where he came from and 


how he got there and what he was doing out there. 


Cal found him at the goat pens, spreading hay 
around for the goats. Humming “Jesus Loves Me.” Like he 
knew who was walking up behind him and wanted to piss 


him off. 


“Hey,” Pedro said, without turning. When Cal did 
not reply, he turned, slapping his hands together to get the 
chaff and dust from the hay off them. “It’s that good- 


lookin’ Hollywood kid,” he said witha grin. 
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“Where’s your hat?” Cal said, jerking his chin up to 


indicate the man’s head. 


Pedro looked startled. Reached up, patted the top of 


his head. ““Must’ve left it somewhere. Goats probly ate it.” 


“Who are you?” 


“Pedro.” 


“What are you doing here?” 


“Feeding the goats.” 


Cal took a steadying breath. “Nobody knows who 
you are. Nobody knows you're here. Far as I know, I’m the 
only person who ever runs into you out here. I want to 
know why you’re here and how you get here. I’ve never 
seen a boat, so I’m guessing you’re living out here and 


unless you walked on water to get here, somebody brought 
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you. This is a state park. It’s illegal for you to live here. 


You know that, right?” 


“Are you the law?” Pedro asked with a friendly 


smile. 


“No, but I’m going to tell Game and Fish and the 
park service that you’re out here and believe me, they will 
find you. Look, maybe it’s none of my business, and I don’t 
mean you any harm, but you shouldn’t be out here without 


permission...to do whatever it is you’re doing out here.” 


“T gotta tell you something.” 


“What?” 


“T gotta tell you something.” He turned, gesturing 
with his hand for Cal to follow him. As if the whole time 


Cal had been talking to him, he’d been thinking about 
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something else and now he wanted to tell it to Cal, 


whatever it was. The guy was incredible. 


Cal refused to budge. Refused to follow. This guy 
was up to something. Maybe wanted to walk him into some 
kind of trap. If he was a drug dealer, Cal was a total idiot to 


confront him like this. A total idiot. 


Pedro turned halfway, taking a sideways step back 
toward Cal. Cal took a step back. “Come on, hot shot,” the 


man said with quiet, insinuating amusement. 


Cal was so shocked, his mouth fell open. 


“You're afraid.” 


Cal’s mouth snapped shut. He turned on his heel 


and started back to the landing. 


“Youre afraid of alleegaters.” 
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He had stopped Cal dead in his tracks. 


“You're afraid of your cousin. You’re afraid...” 
Pedro continued as Cal turned slowly back around to face 
him, “...of me. You’re afraid of everybody.” Pedro’s 
satisfied smile never flinched as Cal walked swiftly back to 
him, his eyes blazing. He stopped within inches of the man, 
his fists clenched, and his jaw was locked so tight, he could 


barely open his mouth to speak. 


“I’m afraid of nobody. Who the hell do you think 


you are?” 


“Tam Pedro. Do you know who you are?” 


“Yeah, I know who! am. I’m not afraid. That’s who 


Tam. 


Slowly, Pedro shook his head, slowly turning it 
from side to side, his eyes never leaving Cal’s. “You are 
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Caleb, who is faithful and full-hearted. Sort of like man’s 


best friend,” he grinned. 


“Oh. So now I’ma dumb animal. A stupid dog.” 


“Sometimes a wolf. You bark a lot.” Pedro winced 


at his joke and gave one of his softly snorting giggles. 


“Okay, well, I’m outa here. But I tell you what, you 
better be gone for good, or have a real good reason for 


being here when the Estero police get here.” 


“Guess I better get back to all them Mexicans in 
Boneeta Springs, the ones who are taking over the place. 
Pretty soon there won’t be any room for clean, rich, white 


boys like you.” 


Cal stared at the man for long seconds, puzzled and 
alarmed, then he exploded. “You were there! The other 
day. When Kate and I were here. You sneaking bastard. 
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You were spying on us the whole time. You don’t even 
deny it! I thought there was somebody, when I came down 


the trail.” 


“That wasn’t me.” 


“Then who? Who’s out here with you?” Cal glanced 


quickly from side to side, ready fora fight. 


“Only me and the ghost.” 


“Oh yeah. That’s right. The Holy Ghost. Just you 


and the Holy Ghost.” 


“Others, too. Lotta spirits here.” 


“Aw for Pete’s sake...” Cal turned and walked off, 
hearing the man’s laughter, his shout, “That’s me, all 


right...Pete.” He was snorting with laughter. 
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“Hope you choke to death,” Cal muttered. He had 
grabbed his board and started toward the water with it when 
it occurred to him that he couldn’t get away fast enough 
because he was scared of the guy. He stopped, wrestling 
with the urge to run, feeling exposed, vulnerable, like any 
second a spear would hit him right between the shoulder 
blades, the bloody point driving right through his chest. 
Slowly, deliberately, he made himself turn to face whatever 


was coming at him from behind. 


Standing about twenty feet away, gazing sadly at 
him, was a boy about his age. He was barefooted, 
sunbumed and covered with sand, even in his overgrown, 
curly black hair, like he’d rolled in it. The odd thing was 
that he was wearing some kind of costume. Looked like 
short, poufy pants tied under the knee and a loose white 


shirt gathered and tied at the neck. 
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Now what? What is this? Some kind of stupid 
reenactment? Furiously, Cal bent to grab his board and 
when he straightened, the boy was gone. Sure that he was 
the butt of a joke, Cal threw his board in the water, slid up 
on it like a surfboard and with his fingers splayed, dug into 


the water with furious strokes of both arms. 


“What’s going on out there on Mound Key?” 


“What do you mean?” Rowen tumed from the shelf 
he was wiping and looked in surprise at Cal, who stood 


angrily in the doorway of Rowen’s shop. 


“T thought nobody went out there in the summer. 
Too hot, you said. Bugs. But there’s weirdos all over the 


damn island.” 
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“Cal, I don’t have a clue what you’re talking about. 
I was out there the other day and I think I maybe saw a 


lizard.” 


Cal lifted his hands and slapped them against the 
sides of his thighs. “Okay. I give up. Is it a joke? Are you 
guys trying to jerk the California surf dude around? Is that 
it? Or maybe it’s something to do with race. Some 


reenactment thing in costumes or something.” 


Rowen laid his hands flat on the counter, his 
expression bewildered and concerned. “Cal, I have 


absolutely no idea what you’re talking about. None.” 


Cal rammed his fists in the pockets of his shorts. 
His shoulders slumped. He dropped his head and shook it 
slowly. “I saw a guy out there. Looked like he was my age. 
Dressed in clothes like you see in movies. Or like, like 
people are dressed in my book about Ponce de Leon.” He 
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blushed at the reference to the book that Kate had made so 


much fun of. 


Rowen slowly withdrew his hands from the 
countertop. “Describe him to me. Describe the clothes. 
Everything.” When Cal did so, he said, “I’m closing the 


shop. We’re going out there. Now. We’ll take my boat.” 


Mound Key was deserted. Cal lifted and dropped 
his shoulders in frustration. “Toldja. There’s nobody here. 


Never is when I come with somebody.” 


“Show me where you saw the boy.” 


Cal pointed. “Right over there.” 


Rowen spun around. 
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“What’s the big deal? You act like you’re expecting 


an ambush.” 


“No, but...” 


“What?” 


Rowen threw his hands on his hips and dropped his 
head back over his shoulders, squinting up at the sky. Cal 
waited. Suddenly, Rowen brought his chin down and 
looked at Cal. “I think,” he said, taking a deep breath and 


exhaling with a long sigh, “I think it was d’Escalante.” 


Cal squinted at him. “What?” 


“You heard me.” 


“The guy that wrote the stuff about the Calusa?’ 


Rowen nodded slowly at Cal. “Yeah. I do.” 
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“Ts everybody in Florida bat shit crazy?” 


Rowen nodded. “Pretty much.” 


Cal stood there nodding slowly, his eyes locked 


with Rowen’s. 


“When he was your age. When he was just 
captured. And scared. I think he’s sort of trapped in the 


trauma.” 


His gaze still upon Rowen, Cal slowly raised and 
set his own hands on his hips. They stood there like that, 


staring at each other across a space of five or six feet. 


“What were you doing when you saw him?” 


“Running. Trying to get off this damn island. Which 


for some reason keeps sucking me back in.” 


“Were you scared?” 
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“Not really,” Cal lied cavalierly. 


Rowen nodded. “That’s what drew him out. 
Another boy, a lot like him, running scared down the 


mound. Same age.” 


“T wasn’t scared, Rowen, I was mad. And besides. 
You told me this Fontawhatever kid was thirteen when he 
tried to escape. I’m like sixteen?” Cal dropped his hands 
from his hips and spun around. “I can’t believe I’m even 


arguing about this.” 


“Cal, wait!” Rowen stood there holding his face 
witha hand on either cheek. “My God. That’s right.” Cal 
had stopped and turned, and Rowen looked at him now in 


amazement. “It wasn’t d’Escalante. It was his older brother. 


The one they killed.” 
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D’Escalante had laid down his quill, dropped his 
head against the back of his high-backed chair, closed his 
eyes, crossed his arms over his chest and stretched his legs 
out straight, crossing them at his bare ankles. The sun was 
warm on his face out in the olive orchard. It felt good. He 


missed the warmth of the sun of La Florida. 


His life there had been good in many ways. He had 
never been hungry or cold or in fear of want. Had never 
had to toil for his daily bread, nor been choked with 
starched ruffs, crippled by shoes, or been driven nearly mad 
from itching with lice and woolen undergarments. He had 
been loved and his own heart had warmed to many. But the 
uncertainty, the memory of the razor’s edge of a shell 
drawing blood from his brother’s tender, young throat had 
kept him uneasy in his relationship with his friends and 


with the king. 
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Inany case, the fragile skein of his life with the 
Caalus had begun to unravel with the coming of Menéndez. 
Especially when he returned from his wedding trip to 
Havana, bringing with him a fleet of six ships carrying 
soldiers and supplies and the priest, Father Juan Rogel. An 
intelligent man, educated, like all Jesuits, Rogel had 
believed that by giving proofs through rational argument, 


he could reason the Indians into acceptance of Christ. 


A lazy smile spread across d’Escalante’s sun- 


warmed face. 


But of course, Robel could not speak the language 
and had to rely upon d’Escalante to translate his lofty ideals 
for which, d’Escalante explained to him, there was no 
translation to the simple, uncluttered language of primitive 


people. 
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Along with the Jesuit Rogel, Captain Menéndez 
also came ashore with Captain Reinoso, who was to 
command Fort San Anton de Carlos, which Menéndez 


intended to establish at Stababa. 


Captain-General Menéndez, now governor of 
Spanish La Florida, built Fort San Anton on the slightly 
smaller mound across the wide canal that bisected Stababa 
between the small and the larger king’s mound. He 
requested permission to stand a large cross there. Calus 
gave permission, with a show of distain. “Do as you like,” 
he said. Calus had grown weary already of Menéndez’s talk 


about the imperative of Christianity. 


The soldiers surrounded the fort compound with a 
thicket fence that enclosed thirty-five Caalus houses. 
Within this area and under Father Rogel’s direction, they 
built a church. Fort San Anton would ultimately garrison 


seventy-five soldiers. And thus, Spain came to Escampaba. 
Wes: 


Calus chose to believe that Menéndez had brought 
his soldiers to Stababa to demonstrate his strong allegiance 
with the Caalus. He smiled, imagining the concern that 
such a show of power would cause his enemies. He was 
especially eager to flaunt his alliance before the Tocobaga 
along the great gulf bay to the north. Through d’Escalante, 
he informed Menéndez that, when he went to the Tocobaga 
to ask for the release of captives, Calus and his warriors 
would accompany him. While he engaged Tocobagachile in 
talk, the Caalus would swarm the village, killing all but 
Christian captives. His face suffused with joy, Calus had 


awaited Captain Menéndez’s hearty agreement. 


Instead, Menéndez had frowned and explained that 
he did not wish to kill the Tocobaga, nor any other of 
Caalus enemies, that he wished to make friends with all the 
people of La Florida. 


Calus’s head swung to d’Escalante. “Friends?” 
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“Yes, Lord.” 


Characteristically, the king’s eyes filled with mirth. 
His head swung back to Menéndez, he expecting to find in 
the man’s eyes answering laughter. Clearly, he thought 
Menéndez was having fun with him. Menéndez regarded 
Calus, however, with grave concern. The merriment faded 


from Calus’s eyes. His expectant smile faded, also. 


“Y our heart is not with me. It is with 


Tocobagachile,” he said quietly. “Go away.” 
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Every day now, when he came off the river, Cal 
spent time with Rowen in his studio. While Rowen painted, 
Cal sat on a stool, the heels of his Nikes hooked in the 
rungs, discussing whatever he had been reading in Worth’s 
book. Rowen was amused at the passionate interest the boy 


suddenly had in the history of Mound Key. 


“This book has so much more than the stuff we get 
in school. More detail, more of everything. And it’s 
firsthand. I mean, geez, the guys who actually lived it are 
telling the story. I mean, how much more authentic can you 


get?” 


“True, true, but remember, you can’t always accept 
for a fact that things happened the way even they said they 
did. Then, as now, people will twist things around to fit 


their own agenda. Know what I mean?” 
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Cal looked stricken, lost. “But then, what are you 


supposed to believe?” 


“Use your common sense. Try to read between the 
lines. What are the motives of the people involved? 
Separate documentable fact from opinion.” Rowen put 
down his brush and reached for the book. “Let me see that 
for a second and I’ll give you an example.” Scanning and 
turning pages, Rowen finally turned the book around and 
handed it back to Cal. “Read that paragraph there. It’s part 
of d’Escalante’s report to the Spanish king. Read it out 


loud.” 


“The inhabitants of all the provinces which I have 
named, from Tocobaga to St. Helena, are much given to 
fishing, and are always to be had. They are very adroit at 
drawing the bow, and also very treacherous, and I am 
convinced they can never be made submissive and become 


Christians. Iam willing to sign my name to this statement, 
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as a thing of which I am positively certain; and I give it as 
my opinion, that if it is not followed, matters will grow 
worse and worse. They should all be taken, men and 
women, after terms of peace have been offered them, 
placed on ships, and scattered throughout the various 
islands, and even on the Spanish main, where they might be 
sold as his Majesty sells his vessels to the grandees in 
Spain. By such clever means they might become civilized 
and Spaniards established here. These latter could then 
form settlements, raise cattle, and give assistance to 


numbers of vessels which are lost on the coast...’ 


“Okay. That’s enough. D’Escalante clearly states 
that he is giving his opinion here, but where in all this is he 
stating as a fact what is merely an interpretation or 


opinion?” 


Cal licked his lips, his eyes falling upon the page 


like a hunter after quick game. Suddenly, his eyes 
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brightened. “Here, where it says they are also ‘very 
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treacherous.” He lifted happy eyes to Rowen. 


“You got it. Is it not possible that what the Spanish 
called ‘treacherous’ was merely these people’s attempts to 
defend themselves? Wonder what the Calusa called the 
Spanish. ‘Treacherous’ maybe?” He laughed. “If 
d’Escalante isn’t the pot calling the kettle black, I don’t 
know what is. The point I’m making is, just because you’re 
reading a first-hand account doesn’t mean what you are 


reading is true. 


“And anyway, Cal, don’t look for truth in anything, 
especially history. Truth is subjective. It’s whatever you 


think it is. Look for fact.” 


Cal was staring at the passage he had read. 


‘“‘What’s the matter?” 
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“T was just thinking about what he’s saying here. 
He’s telling the king that they ought to round up all the 
Calusa and make them slaves.” Cal looked up at Rowen in 
consternation. “I thought he was kinda, well, not exactly on 


their side, but...” 


“Sympathetic to the Indians?” 


Cal nodded. 


“He was. But in what he’s saying here, he’s just 
being practical. Remember, he’s a Spaniard and a Christian 
and to his way of thinking, the Indians must become 
Christians, or they will continue to be a threat to his people. 
By enslaving them, you not only receive the benefit of their 
labor, but you also make Christians of them and with 
everybody playing nice together as Christians, the way is 
opened for more Spaniards to settle there in Florida. Makes 
perfect sense to that mindset at the time. 
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“Either that, or he’s just telling the king what he 
wants to hear. At the time, d’Escalante was trying to get 
back his family estates in Castile. He never did, but he 
spent years working at it. This is what I mean by getting all 
the facts you can, then using some common sense about 
human nature, human motivation, and then interpreting 


history. 


“And even after you do, remembering that you can’t 
possibly know what anybody was thinking or feeling about 
anything, that you can’t possibly even have all the facts, so 


any interpretation you make is not necessarily ‘true.”” 


Cal was nodding and shaking his head in wonder at 


the same time. “Wow. This is awesome. I know one thing.” 


““What’s that?” 


“You could make one heck of a good film script out 


of this book.” 
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“Tell me about it.” 
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D’Escalante translated Calus’s angry words as 


rapidly and accurately as he was able. 


“You say to me that I must put aside my gods, who 
are in these things,” Calus complained irritably to the priest 
Rogel, waving his hand over a display on the plaited palm 
mat before him of exquisitely carved and painted masks 
and animals, among them the kneeling form of a human 
witha cat’s head—a work of art, Rogel privately thought, 
as skillfully fashioned as any cat goddess of ancient 
Egypt— “yet you kneel before the crossed wood and pray 
to it, you kiss and pray to the beaded trinket about you 
neck, which also has a man figure against crossed silver, 
and you also sing and pray to little dolls such as our 
children play with, such as even these which manifest our 
gods,” and he indicated again, with a wave of his hand, the 


religious objects before him. 
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They argued often, until Calus tired of the man’s 
stubborn nonsense, and waved him away. The priest had 
stolen his happiness. He wanted to kill him, and waited for 
some justification, spiritual, political, whatever might be 


given him. In truth, he wanted to kill them all. 


He decided absolutely that he would drown them all 
in the waterway that separated his king’s mound from the 
fort mound. So fed up was he, and so eager to rid his 
people of this pestilence of Spaniards so that all might live 
again in righteousness and happiness, that he sent for his 
cousin, who was his warrior chief, to plot the means with 


him. 


This cousin of King Calus, who, after the king, 
commanded Caalus warriors, had allowed the priest Rogel 
to baptize him, accepting a noble, Christian name—Don 
Felipe. Calus scorned the name and would not use it, nor 


allow himself to be addressed as “Carlos,” the “rrrrr’’ sound 
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making his name ugly, even silly. The priest Rogel often 
had to correct himself in the use of it, thereby giving 
repeated evidence of his careless stupidity, or malice, 


perhaps. A sign of disrespect that alone deserved death. 


But in the matter of drowning all the Spanish, Calus 
was again boy-like in his eagerness. For a man so 
politically astute, who could read the true nature of a man 
or woman in the eyes, Calus was fatally innocent of his 
cousin’s wish to be rid of him. Felipe had awaited his 
opportunity since Calus had stepped into the place of his 
father, Sequene, as cacique of Escampaba. In plotting with 
him to kill the Spanish, Cousin Calus had handed Felipe his 


opportunity. 


Don Felipe went to the priest Rogel with it, 
informing his priest friend that he, Don Felipe, was the 
rightful heir to the kingdom, that Calus had stolen it from 


him, that he, Don Felipe could not now stand by and see 
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this villain murder his Christian friends and brothers in 
Christ, and so forth and so on. The priest hastened with this 
intelligence to Captain Reinoso. Reinoso cautioned the 
priest to tell no one else. “I will manage this business,” he 


said. 


“It was I,” d’Escalante confided to his wife in the 
darkness of their bedchamber, “who brought Calus and his 
two highest nobles to the fort. Captain Reinoso asked me to 
bring him, to say to Calus that he wished to discuss ways to 
restore good feeling between the Caalus and the Spanish. 
He said to me sternly, “Tell Carlos,’ rolling the ‘r’ in his 
mouth like a snarl, ‘that we are sick that he is angry with us 
and that we wish to beg favor with gifts and feasting. Bring 
him,’ he ordered me with the threatening tone of an officer, 
commanding his troops.” D’Escalante struggled with his 


emotion, which was anguished, even supplicating. 
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“T went to the king, but with misgiving. Why this 
feasting and gift-giving in the absence of the priest, whom 
it was thought necessary to have upon every other formal 
occasion that he might bless those present? You see, the 
priest Rogel had sailed for Havana, to procure supplies for 


the settlement he was making on the fort mound. 


“With misgiving, I invited Calus, but my heart was 
not in it, and I did not try to persuade him. He came, 
curiously perhaps, or perhaps in amused contemplation of 
achieving his fondest wish—to see the heads of Reinoso 
and the priest Rogel and their chief men twirling on poles. 


No matter. He came. 


“And they killed him.” D’Escalante’s voice broke. 
His wife touched his face with her fingertips and felt the 
wetness of his tears. “Reinoso drove his heavy sword 
through the strong, young body of King Calus, emperor of 


the kingdom of Escampaba, beloved of the Caalus. I saw 
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him fall, saw the anguish of loss on his handsome face, and 
I could not speak for the horror of it. Two of his nobles, 
who sprang to his defense, were slain also. I turned my face 
away from their bodies...” He could say no more, seeing 
again the bodies of men whose voices and laughter, whose 
loved ones he had known well, now crumpled ignobly on 
the dark and blooded ground, their startled faces licked 


with tongues of wind-lashed torchlight. 
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Cal stormed into Rowen’s studio. “They killed him? 


They killed Calus?” 


Rowen, who had just opened the shop and had not 
seen Cal coming, jumped. “Damn! You scared the crap out 


of me, Cal.” 


“T can’t believe they killed him!” 


Dropping his bags of craft store purchases on the 
counter, Rowen laid both hands down flat and with a sigh, 
leaned to the irate boy in front of him. “Of course, they 


did.” 


Cal stood there staring, as if accusing Rowen of the 


murder. “You never told me that. You didn’t paint that!” 


Rowen started to chuckle softly, shaking his head. 


“Well, kid, now you know.” 


“Where did this happen?” Cal demanded. 
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Rowan indicated the book in Cal’s fist with a nod of 
his head. ““You read it. In the fort. On the smaller of the two 


main mounds.” 


“I’m going out there,” Cal announced. “Will you 


take me and show me?” 


Rowen began unpacking his shopping bags, 
dropping rolled canvas and tubes of paint on the counter. 
“Not right now. Anyway, there’s nothing to see. 
Archeologists are trying to find traces of the fort, but 
there’s nothing to see.” Rowen let his wrists rest for a 
moment on the counter. “It was a long time ago, Cal. 
There’s nothing left. Except what’s in that book. And in 
your head and heart. In other words, in spirit. But trust me, 


boy, that’s as real as anything.” 
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That weekend, four days before the race, Donnie 
finally showed up at Riverside with a board. You could 
hardly call what he did out on the water “training,’ though. 
He spent most of his time slipping up on other boarders and 
kayakers, startling and enraging them with his stupid 
pranks, then laughing and paddling away when they 
shouted at him. He was out of place out there, anyway. His 
bony back and skinny arms, tattooed with snakes and 
crosses and skulls, seemed totally inadequate to this kind of 
muscled competition. Constantly jerking his head to whip 
his skinny wet hair out of his eyes, he looked pretty 


pathetic. 


One day, tired of having to look at him, Cal, with 
long, leisurely strokes, skimmed out to Mound Key, taking 
the mangrove channel into the kayak landing. As he floated 
between the mangroves, he gazed at the reflections in the 
water of clouds and mangrove leaves. Their floating 
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shadows, pierced with arrows of sunlight that darted 
between the interstices of mangrove branches, mesmerized 
him to the degree that shadows moving over shadows 


seemed to be of human form. 


For a moment, he felt oddly at peace, as if he, 


himself, were floating into a nether world of gentle, almost 


holy bliss. 


His board scraped sand, startling him out of his 
dreamy trance. He stepped off onto the landing. Pedro was 


waiting for him. With his fond and gentle smile. 


“You were looking for me the other day,” he said. 


“Yeah. Brought a friend with me. Guess you were 


spying on us the whole time?” 


Pedro just stood there smiling and shaking his head, 


not in denial, just in amusement. 
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“My friend thought I saw a ghost out here.” 


“Who, me?” Pedro laughed, thrusting a thick finger 
at his chest. That’s when Cal noticed that he was wearing 
bib overalls and a denim cap. He was the picture of a 
fisherman. A shrimper, maybe. He said sarcastically, “Out 


fishing today?” 


“Sure. Fishing every day.” 


“Where’s your boat?” 


Pedro jerked a thumb over his shoulder. “Over 


there.” 


“Can I see it?” 


“Sure,” he said, but made no move to go as Cal 


walked toward him. “You saw a ghost?” he asked calmly. 
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“My friend thinks so. Thinks it’s the ghost of a guy, 
about my age, who was murdered here. By Indians. About 
five hundred years ago.” Cal gave a short, scornful laugh, 
glancing away from Pedro’s gentle eyes, his imperturbable 


smile. “It’s all a crock ‘a crap.” 


“You can see spirits in the water.” 


Cal’s head snapped back to Pedro. Their eyes 


locked. 


“Maybe you do.” 


“Oh sure. I can see myself there, too. You ever look 


at yourself in the water?” 


“Are we going to look at your boat now?” 


“Sure. Come on.” 
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Surprised, and relieved to escape another stupid 
conversation, Cal followed Pedro along the narrow trail to 
the boat landing on the other side of the island. And there it 
was. A crab boat tied up to the dock with a few crab traps 
stacked on the stern. Pelicans waiting alongside. One 
perched atop the stacked traps. Pedro trudged on out to the 
boat and stepped aboard. The pelican on the trap lifted off, 
settling down next to those in the water. Cal hesitated 
politely on the dock before Pedro motioned him to step 
down. When Pedro sat on the starboard gunnel, Cal sat on 


the portside. They looked at each other. 


“Tell me about the spirit you saw,” Pedro said. 


Cal gripped the gunnel on either side and dropped 
his head between his up thrust shoulders, shaking it in 


frustration. “I didn’t see any spirit.” 


“Then he was flesh, this boy.” 
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“T don’t know. He seemed to be. I don’t know what 


Isaw.” 


“T understand. Things are not always what they 


seem.” 


Cal lifted his eyes to Pedro for a moment. He 
opened his mouth to say something sarcastic, but Pedro 


spoke first. 


“Tt’s like the shadows in the water. They are only 
reflections. But,” he said, with his delighted smile, “the 


things they reflect are real.” 


Call shrugged. “Sure. Trees, clouds. So? Why do 
we have to talk about this?” He was ready to get up and 
leave. He felt cornered and bad gered, as he had the day he 


walked away from Kate up on the mound. 


“Dreams are like shadows in water.” 
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Cal waited. Suddenly, he wanted to know what this 


crazy dude was going to say next. 


“Dreams are reflections of real things.” Pedro held 
Cal’s eyes for a moment, as if he were waiting for him to 
react, testing him in some day, and then he said, “Like 


fear.” 


Cal watched the man’s eyes, his mouth as he spoke. 


“You dream of shadows in the water, you dream 
that you fall into the water and the shadows are legartos— 


alligators!” 


The man had just described the dream Cal had had a 
few nights ago. He had to be just making it up. Must be a 
common dream around here. “This whole conversation is 
stupid.” He stood up abruptly and the boat rocked. He sat 


back down, glancing, despite himself, at the water. When 
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his eyes again met Pedro’s, Pedro’s were smiling, but not 


with amusement. With kindliness. 


“You dream of what you fear. You fear the shadows 


of things you cannot see.” 


Cal gave a pant of laughter. “Yeah, well for sure I 


fear gators I can’t see.” 


“Spirits are shadows, reflections of things you 


cannot see and cannot understand. But they are real.” 


“Okay, so are you tellin’ me that that kid I saw, 
standing there in front of me as real as you are, was a 


shadow of something real?” 


“T told you you were a smart kid.” Pedro grinned. 
Cal frowned, and the grin widened. “When you are mad 
like that,” he said, his belly beginning to tremble with 
laughter, “your eyes are like blue fire. You know how cold 
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can burn you? Like that,” he said, showing all his big, 


crooked teeth in an expectant smile. 


“Okay then. Explain it to me, you know so much. 


What was he a shadow of? Huh?” 


“Himself! The boy he was. Before he returned to 
spirit. He had to show you something. If you didn’t see 


him, how would you know he was there?” 


“Okay, so is he here now?” 


Grinning, Pedro rolled his head and shoulders in a 


yes-no-maybe shrug. “I don’t know. Maybe.” 


“Ah, geez. Rowen, the friend I told you about, he 
believes in all this voodoo crud. Told me to watch out for 
spirits out here. Said you can’t see everything that’s there. 
SPOOOOKEY,” Cal moaned, reaching toward Pedro with 
trembling, zombie-like fingers.” 
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Pedro laughed heartily. “Stop! You scarin’ me!” 


“Who believes in this stuff?” Cal cried in 


exasperation. “Seriously.” 


Pedro sighed, wiping the tears of laughter from his 
eyes. “Seriously? Here, boy. Let me explain something to 


you. Lean over the side and look at your face in the water.” 


‘‘Aw for Pete’s sake.” 


“Si, for my sake. For Pete,” Pedro said, welling 


with fresh laughter. 
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“Por favoooor,” he wheedled, cocking his head like 


a pleading puppy. 


Cal sighed heavily, then turned and stuck his arm 
out over the water, twisting his hand at the wrist. 
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“You see it?” 


“Yes. A shadow. So what?” 


“Try to touch it.” 


“T can’t touch it,” Cal cried angrily, bringing his 


hand back to his side. “I am it.” 


“Beeengo,” Pedro said softly. 


That night, Cal dreamed that he was floating on the 
river Jordan or floating above it because he wasn’t actually 
in the water, like wet or anything, and the river became the 
mangrove channel leading into Mound Key only it went on 
and on, rising into the sky sort of beside the big mound and 
he could hear Pedro there somewhere talking, saying that 
the river had brought him here and that his spirit ltved here 


now and suddenly the river whose flow had seemed to bear 
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him along was gone and he was falling and thinking oh no 
oh no the gators and he woke up. It took a few seconds for 
his hammering heart to ease back down to a normal beat. 
He took a deep breath. He could still hear the tone of 
Pedro’s voice, though not the actual words, and he realized 


that in his dream, Pedro had had no accent at all. 


He told his dream to nobody. 
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D’Escalante walked with his wife in the evening 
through the olive grove. They each carried a cup of earthy 


Spanish wine, from which they sipped as they walked. 


“After Don Felipe became cacique, things began to 
get very bad. Four towns to the north that had made 
alliance with Calus now tumed their faces from us and 
made alliance with our enemies. Fifteen other chieftains 
threatened to do the same. Don Felipe captured four of 
them and beheaded them and their heads were danced 
about on poles. Even some of his own people now plotted 
to kill him. Some employed witchcraft against him. When 
he discovered their treachery, he killed them. And in all 
these things, he was friended by the Spanish. So, you see, 
with their protection, he became powerful and dangerous, 


feared...and much hated.” 
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D’Escalante sat down on the low rock wall 
bordering the grove. His wife stood, idly swiveling the toe 


of her boot upon a projecting stone. 


“But now, of course, the priest Rogel was exacting 
his price for this friendship; he demanded that all the idols 
sacred to the people be destroyed by fire. He also insisted 
that the practice of taking multiple wives be stopped.” 
D’Escalante glanced at his wife witha sly smile. “This last 
Felipe would not do. He knew that to give such an order 


would destroy him. 


“These two had their heads together often, I 
interpreting foreach of them. I could, in this way, you see, 


interpret as I wished.” 


Startled, Dofia Teresa glanced sharply at her 


husband. He saw in her eyes her swift comprehension. 
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“Then,” she paused, searching for words, “then, you might 


thus have directed events?” 


D’Escalante shrugged slightly. “I might have. A 
little. But it was not necessary, as neither Don Felipe nor 
any other king would long hold power once the priest 
came. I knew it when first he stepped ashore with Captain 
Menéndez. The innocent curiosity in the face of young 


Calus sorrowed me even then.” 


With a sigh, Donia Teresa dropped down by her 
husband on the wall. “You loved Calus, didn’t you, 
Hernando?” She took a sip of wine, watching him over the 


rim of her cup. 


D’Escalante, with his cup between his palms and 
resting on the stone between his thighs, stared into the dark, 
mirroring liquid, and considered his answer seriously. 
“No,” he said finally and quietly. “Because I had always to 
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fear him. I was powerless, you see, and not one of the 
people. I could not forget...” He grimaced at the memory of 
his brother’s head on the pole. “But I was fond. We had 
grown up together. And Calus was...likeable.” He searched 


his wife’s eyes, then resumed his story. 


“The priest Rogel made reports to officials about 
the religious practices of the Caalus, which I told to him.” 
D’Escalante took a drink of his wine. “Principally, they 
believed that a man has three souls. One is in the pupil of 


the eye.” 


Dofia Teresa grimaced. 


D’Escalante lifted his finger. “Ah, but my dear, do 
we not ourselves say that the eyes are a window toa man’s 


soul?” 


Smiling, Teresa gave a non-committal shrug of her 


shoulders. 
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“The second soul manifests as the shadow a man 
casts. And the third soul is the reflection of oneself in 


water. Pretty, is it not?” 


Dojfa Teresa lifted her brows. “Silly, I should say.” 


D’Escalante laughed, lifting his left thigh to hike 
himself around toward her. “You are no romantic, my 
dear.” He drained his cup, set it on the ledge behind him, 
then tured back to face his wife. “But consider this. When 
Rogel explained the Christian Trinity to Don Felipe, Felipe 
argued that the Caalus had three gods, also, so why could 


the Christians have three gods and not the Caalus?” 


“Well, certainly not, because theirs are heathen 


gods,” Dofia Teresa exclaimed righteously. 


D’Escalante regarded his wife’s indignant face with 
asmile. “Yes,” he said. “That is what Felipe thought of the 


Holy Trinity.” 
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He simply came walking down Hammock Road one 
day. Walked across the springy new Bermuda grass that 
Aunt Susie had had a landscaper put down, over Uncle 


Dave’s frustrated objections. 


“Why on earth do we need to spend so much money 


on something that grows free?” 


“Bermuda doesn’t grow free,” she shot back at him. 


“And money does not grow on trees!” he shouted. 


Cutting across the side yard to the back, Pedro 
walked blithely through the water twirling from the 
sprinklers. When he stopped at the dock where Cal was 
working on his SUP board, his shoes were caked with mud 
and grass. Cal looked up, startled, and seeing who it was, 


his eyes flew wide. 


Pedro chuckled. “I get around, you know.” 
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Cal scrambled to his feet. “Yeah, well, no 


sh...kidding. What’s happenin’, man?” 


“Wanted to see you, that’s all. Passin’ by.” 


Cal decided to let that one go. Nothing this guy ever 
did made any sense. Now, obviously, he might turn up 


anywhere. “So, okay. Want a soda or anything?” 


“Nah. Just wanta sit. Long walk.” Steadying himself 
against a piling, Pedro eased himself down witha grunt, 


dropping his legs off the dock. Cal sat down beside him. 


“You know that dream you had? I wanta talk to you 


about that.” 


“What dream?” Cal said impatiently. 


“About the River Jordan.” Pedro ignored Cal’s 


startled face. “Do you know what the River Jordan is? I 
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mean, do you really know? No. You don’t. I’m going to tell 


” 


you. 


Cal put his face in his hands, effectively muffling 
his murmured, “I’m losing my mind. I am totally losing my 


freaking mind.” 


“Muchacho, listen to me now. It is not a real river.” 


With his face still in his hands, Cal groaned. 


“The river is a symbol. It’s the way that people 


think of the life force that flows from God.” 


“Oh my God,” Cal groaned into the hollow of his 
hands. Pedro gently pulled on his left wrist. His hand was 
large, calloused and scarred, but his touch was as gentle as 


the paw of a kitten. 


Dropping his hands in his lap, Cal stared, resigned, 


at the water. The late afternoon sun was at their backs, and 
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the dock and their bodies and dangling legs were shadowed 


on the water. 


“In the Bible, it says that Jesus...” 


Cal lifted his hand. ““Wait.”’ He turned to face Pedro. 


“Are you a preacher or something?” 


“Nope.” 


“T don’t get it. Why are you dumping this on me?” 


Cal swung his feet up on the dock and sprang upright. 


“Tused to could do that,” Pedro said with a big, 


admiring smile. 


“Why are you here? Who are you and what do you 


want from me?” 


“Tam Peter. I am a disciple of Christ.” 
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“Oh boy. Great. Another freaking weirdo. What are 
you? An evangelist or something? Why’d you latch on to 


me? Cause I just happened to be the only idiot out on goat 


island?” 


“Boy, you get mad fast. You’re fighting alligators 
now, boy. Muy macho.” He smiled admiringly at Cal’s 
stubborn, flaming face. “You are an angel, muchacho, 
falling from heaven. You, with your eyes like jewels. But I 
will not let you fall. The river of life has brought you to me, 


Caleb, and I will not let you fall.” 


Cal was so frustrated and confused he was 
speechless. He just stood there, his fists clenched, glaring 


down at those benign, black, fathomless eyes. 


A mullet jumped, rippling their shadows on the 
water. Pedro indicated the water with a nod. “Jesus talked 
about water a lot. Jesus said that “...whoever drinks of the 
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water that I shall give him will never thirst. But the water 
that I shall give him will become in him a fountain of water 


springing up into everlasting life.” 


Cal simply stared down at the man. Pedro continued 
calmly. “Jesus was baptized in the River Jordan. Do you 
know what that means? It means that he was anointed with 
the life force, which means that his coming here to earth 
brought life to humans. Not just physical life, but eternal, 
spiritual life. The life of spirit and in spirit is everlasting, 


chico.” 


Cal jammed his hands in his pockets. “So what are 


you trying to tell me?” 


“All religions that we know speak of water and 
rivers and wells, but they are really talking about the life 
that is the creator and the created, all one in the flow of 
life.” 
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“Go with the flow,” Cal muttered dryly. 


“Precisely, caro mio! That’s it! Precisely! Do you 
know how in your dream you were flowing with the River 
Jordan and the river was rising? The dream was a shadow 
of the true reality. The true reality is spiritual, boy...you 
know, the half you can’t see. In dreaming you drift into this 
other reality, but return when you wake back into the 
physical world. You think they are separate, but they are 


not, any more than you are separate from your shadow. 


“Boy, the flow of life brought you here and you are 
meant to go with it. And to rise with it above your anger 
and your fear...you know, above the alligators in the 


water.’ 


“But I fell...” 


“Yes. You became disconnected. By your disbelief. 


You fell back into anger and fear. That is what I wanted to 
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tell you. And now, I must go.” Grunting, Pedro shoved 
himself back on his rump so that he could get to his knees. 
Cal stepped back out of his way, keeping his hands in his 
pockets as groaning, Pedro sat back on his heels and using 


the piling for support, heaved himself to his feet. 


“That’s it? You walk out here from, wherever, to 


give me this Sunday school Bible lesson?” 


Bent over, with his hands flat on his knees, Pedro 
rocked unsteadily for a moment before straightening his 


back with a moan. “Yep,” he said. 


“Who was that?” Aunt Susie asked when Cal 


slammed into the house a few minutes later. 


“St. Peter,” he said. 
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Susie paused with her knife poised above the onion 
she was slicing. “Oh,” she said as Cal brushed by her, and 


then she sank her knife into the white flesh of the onion. 
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The day after their conversation in the olive grove, 
Dofia Teresa came into her husband’s study. He was again 
filling pages of paper with descriptions of the Caalus. He 
looked up as she walked past him to the open casement 


window. 


“Tt’s raining,” she said quietly, closing and latching 
the window. She tumed to face him. “Did you not hear the 


rain against the glass?” 


“No. No. My thoughts were...” 


“T know. Never mind.” Donia Teresa walked to the 


chair facing her husband’s writing table. “May I?” 


He nodded, and she sat. He waited impatiently for 


her to speak. 


“T would like to know more,” she said, “about the 
religion of the Indians.” 
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Escalante smiled. “I am writing this now.” He 
picked up and scanned the page he had been writing, but 
catching the aroma of supper drifting from the kitchen, 


inhaled deeply. “Roast lamb?” 


Dona Teresa smiled and nodded. 


“Good. Now. Listen. The Caalus believe that the 
soul that resides in the eye stays with the body eternally. 
So, they go to the burial place of loved ones to ask advice. 
And they learn things that are happening in other places or 
that do actually come to pass after the telling. The priest 
Rogel believed that it was the devil telling them these 


things, but...” 


“Tf the dead spoke to them, it had to be the devil 


speaking. Hernando, this frightens me.” 


“No, but listen, wife. It was not the dead speaking, 


but the living spirit of the deceased, which we believe as do 
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they, cannot die because it is of God. Therefore, could it 
not have been God telling them of things to come? As he 


spoke to prophets in the Bible?” 


Dojfia Teresa shook her head, frowning at the 
fingers tightly interlaced in her lap. “Dios,” she said firmly, 
lifting her head, “does not speak to heathen Indians in La 


Florida. What you say is absurd and blasphemous.” 


“But how do you know that he does not? Is He not 


the God of all beings everywhere?” 


Dojfia Teresa set her elbows on the arms of her chair 
and put her hands over her ears, shaking her head. “You 


confuse me so. What you say is ridiculous.” 


“The Caalus have temples for worship, as do we. 
They are filled with ceremonial masks that represent their 


deities.” 
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“Aha! You see there? Deities! Many gods! 


Sacrilege!” 


“For heaven’s sake, Teresa. Suppose these deities 
are no more than our saints? We have Saint Jude, for 
instance—the patron saint of lost causes. Do you not think 
that I prayed to this saint as to my Lord Jesus Christ when I 
was a child captive? And St. Peter, the patron saint of 
sailors and fishermen, whom I begged fora ship from 
Castile to come and take me home.” Suddenly, Escalante 
pushed back his chair and stood, moving quickly around 
the table. “And did he not answer my prayer?” he cried, 
lifting his startled wife to her feet and hugging her fiercely 
to his body. “Did he not, my love?” He wept, his lips 


pressed to her temple. She held him, weeping, also. 


But Donia Teresa feared for her husband’s soul, that 
he would condone heathen practices as akin to Christian. 


His long years of captivity, especially his childhood years 
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when he was untutored in the strictures of the Holy 
Catholic faith, had confused him, left him ungrounded in 
the tenets of Christianity. Even in telling her of the events 
that transpired in the last months of his captivity, he 
showed an alarming sympathy for the savages in their 
dealings with the holy father, Rogel, and with honorable 


Castilian soldiers of the king. 


He told her that the Caalus, wearing these hideous, 
idolatrous masks (though he did not call them so, he 
thinking them to be cleverly fashioned and of striking 
design) came in procession to the Spanish fort, and that the 
priest Rogel, being frightened that they were coming to kill 
him—for he had made them burn their idols and now they 
came by torchlight in the guise of those very idols—he 
begged Captain Reinoso to stop them. Reinoso struck one 
of the heathen on the head with his lance, which enraged 
the Indians. They rushed from their homes with clubs, but 
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the soldiers had gathered in the fort at the top of the mound 


and they dared not attack. 


“Don’t you see,” Hernando explained to her over 
supper, “in aligning himself with the Spanish, Felipe had 
betrayed his people. He had allowed Rogel to persuade him 
to burn the idols and his people had rejected him as not one 
of them, certainly not as a legitimate king. Would a true 
king of the Caalus deny the people their spiritual practices? 
Would Castilians swear fealty to a king who denied our 


Lord Jesus Christ?” 


Dojfia Teresa had gazed at her husband in horror of 
his sympathy for the savages, but he had been so earnestly 
relating events that he was scarcely aware even of the bread 
he was dipping in the olive oil on his plate and putting into 
his mouth to swallow nearly whole. “Felipe had to choose 
between the Spanish and his people, and wanting to ally 


himself with the stronger of the two, with no regard for his 
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own people and their culture and well-being, he chose the 
Spanish.” Dipping and chewing rapidly, Escalante 
swallowed and concluded, to his wife’s horror, with a quote 
from Jesus Christ. “...but what profit a man if he gain the 


whole world and lose his soul.” 


Shrugging, Escalante sopped up the last of the oil, 
dropped the bread in his mouth, and chewed, gazing at his 
wife. When he had swallowed, he said, “They killed him, 


of course.” 


“Who killed him? His people?” 


“No. His friends, the Castilians. Felipe had realized 
his mistake. He repented. He sent warriors to attack a 
Spanish supply ship. It was a declaration of war. So, they 
arrested him and, Dios mio, possibly twenty of his nobles 
and executed them all. And do you know what the people 
did then? Fueron. They left. They walked down from the 
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mounds and out from their houses and got into their boats 
and left. It was beautiful. Perfect. The Spanish depended 
upon them utterly for food, you see. The soldiers had no 
idea how to survive without them. The soldiers were afraid 
now. The Caalus ruled a vast empire, and they were now in 
rebellion, and these few soldiers on this small island would 
be helpless in the face of a large-scale attack. So, they got 
out. Their bellies were empty, their courage gone, and they 
left. The Jesuits in Florida were all recalled, and that was 
the end of the Spanish colonization of La Florida, this three 


years past.” 


Escalante wiped his mouth on the sleeve of his 
jerkin. Dofia Teresa sat staring, her mouth firmly 
disapproving, though not of his soiling the jerking. She was 
indignant of the satisfaction he seemed to take in the 


outcome of events in La Florida. Seeing her expression, his 
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eyes widened. “What?” he said, glancing at his sleeve and 


back at her. 


She simply dropped her eyes and shook her head. 


28 2 2k 3 
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On Tuesday morning, the day before the race, Cal 
awoke before daylight. He tried to go back to sleep and 
couldn’t, so he pushed the button on the old gooseneck 
lamp on the chair that served as an end table by his bed, 
slid his history book off the chair and opened it to the page 
number he had memorized when he closed it the night 
before. He’d had nothing to use as a bookmark and would 


not damage a book by dogearing pages. 


And now I shall say no more, for if there were any 
question of making a conquest of this country, I could not 
furnish any more details than those I have already given. 
The conquest of this country would be advantageous to his 
Majesty for the security of his fleets going to Peru, New 
Spain, and ports of the West India Islands. These fleets 
must necessarily pass through the Bahama Channel, and 
close to this coast, where many people are shipwrecked and 
lose their lives, because the Indians are our enemies, and 
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handle the bow skillfully. It would, therefore, be well to 
have a small fort erected to protect the channel. To support 
this fort, and pay the soldiers who should garrison it, a 
fund might be established by levying taxes on Peru, 

Mexico, Cuba, and other parts of the Indies. This is all that 
can be done, unless pearl fishing is engaged in, as pearls 
are the only treasures the country offers. With this 
expression of opinion, I close my description of Florida and 


herewith subscribe my name to it. 


Hernando D’Escalante Fontaneda 


Cal closed the book. He lay there for a moment, 
thinking about what he had read, trying to figure this guy 
out. Then he turned and dropped the book on the chair and 


sat up. 


A half hour later, showered and dressed for 
paddling, he was squeezing himself a couple of oranges for 
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breakfast. Looking up from the juicer, he saw a landscaping 
crew walking across the yard. But there were no 
landscapers in this neighborhood. Maybe they were county 
workers or a Florida Power and Light crew doing some 
trimming. They were all in dark clothing, shirts buttoned at 
the wrist, big, droopy hats or hoods with bandanas tied 
around their faces like robbers, banditos. Outdoor workers 
had to dress that way, even in the most grueling days of 
summer. Biting insects, mosquitoes, no-see-ums, deer flies, 
you name it, would kill them otherwise. Cal poured the 
juice into a glass and drained it, then turned on the tap and 
rinsed the pulpy residue from his glass before setting it in 


the dishwasher. 


Uncle Dave came slopping into the kitchen in his 
flappy bedroom slippers, yawning, arms crossed over his 
chest, scratching his sides through his bathrobe like a big, 
sleepy bear. “Mornin,” he said. 
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“Morning.” 


“Gonna be another scorcher today, huh?” 


Yep. 


“Last day before the big race.” 


"Yep, 


The two of them stood side by side at the kitchen 
sink fora moment, looking out at the morning dew 
sparkling on the grass, the first sunlight striking white fire 


from the surface of the creek. 


“Nice out now, but it’ll be hot as hades in another 


hour.” 


Cal’s attention had been caught by one of the 
yardmen, walking toward the big oak tree in the back yard. 
The others had gone on, passing out of sight. Maybe this 
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one wasn’t with them. He was dressed in khaki pants and 
shirt, but without a hat or bandana and Cal could 
swear...the man turned slightly and looked over his 
shoulder toward the house...and it was, it was him. It was 


Pedro. What the...? 


“Excuse me, Uncle Dave. There’s a guy out there I 


think I know.” 


“A guy you know?” Bewildered, Dave watched Cal 
stride to the sliding glass doors opening onto the patio, go 
out, bang the heavy door shut behind him, cross the pool 
patio and go out the screen door, slamming that one shut, 
also, and walk fast across the yard to a beefy, older man 
who seemed to be waiting for him. How, he thought, does 


he know that old Mexican yardman? 


“What are you doing here?” 


“Helpin’ out. Picking up stuff.” 
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Cal threw his hands on his hips. He was absolutely 


speechless. 


“This is unreal.” 


Pedro shrugged. 


“Why are you stalking me? I can call the police, 
you know, and if you’re illegal, your ass is going back to 


Mexico. Or wherever you came from.” 


“Do you watch TV much?” 


Cal stared speechlessly at the man and then, he 
couldn’t help it, he started to laugh. Uncle Dave stuck his 
head out the screen door. “Cal, you all right? Everything all 


right out here?” 


“Yeah, I’m fine, Uncle Dave.” 
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With a doubtful face, Dave backed and closed the 
screen door, turning back to look several times over his 
shoulder before he pushed back the sliding door to the 
kitchen and went back inside, closing it carefully, latching 


it, and standing behind the glass to watch. 


Cal turned back to Pedro. “No, I don’t watch TV 


much. Why?” 


“Cause there’s a show you should see. It’s about 
Mound Key on Pee Bee S. I know you like to read about 
that stuff. I can’t think of the name of it, but you can find it. 


You’re a smart kid.” 


“You are unreal, you know that?” 


Grinning, Pedro gave the non-committal shrug of 


his shoulders that indicated “maybe yes, maybe no.” 
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“Listen, man, I don’t know what you’re doing here, 
I don’t know what you want to tell me this time, but I can’t 


hang around. The race is tomorrow. I gotta train all day.” 


“Okay, Chico. I got it. But come back in a coupla 
hours and have lunch with me here. My daughter in law is 
bringing green corn tamales. You can’t get them anywhere 
here, you know that? Green corn tamales. She makes the 


best.” 


“Sorry, man. I can’t. Uncle Dave drives me in to 


town and I got no way to get back until he finishes work.” 


“Okay,” Pedro smiled. “No problem. See you later, 


kid.” 


On the way into town, Dave informed Cal that he 
was coming home for lunch today and would he like to 


come with him. Cal sighed. 
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Pedro was sitting with a bunch of the other guys out 
under the oak tree when Cal came walking across the grass. 
He was speaking rapid-fire Spanish in some dialect that Cal 
couldn’t hope to understand, but when Cal’s shadow fell 
across him, he looked up, his eyes still earnest from the 
conversation he had been having. But seeing Cal, whose 
head blocked the sun fora moment, he grinned, and his 


eyes filled with joy. Why? Cal wondered 


“T knew you’d come,” he said. “sit down here with 


me, boy. You hungry? Ana will be here any momento.” 


She was already there, walking toward them with a 
small cooler in one hand and a grocery bag with foil- 
wrapped tamales in the other. Her baby toddled after her, 
frequently stumbling on the Bermuda grass and falling on 
all fours, then smiling and struggling up again, his fat little 


legs stomping manfully after his mother. 
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The tamales were so good Cal licked his fingers and 
wished for more. Ana, feeding the baby sitting on her 
crossed legs, watched him witha smile. As did the baby, 


his round face as merry and fond as his grandfather’s. 


“These guys,” Pedro said, indicating the dozen or so 
men sitting around them in the shade. “they come from all 


over.” 


“T bet.” 


“Juan over there, he’s from Ecuador. He came 
maybe 10, 12 years ago with his sister and her two little 
kids. Now the kids are in high school, making good grades. 
Matteo is from El Salvador. After he came here and worked 
a while, then he went back and got his grandparents who 
raised him, and he got them here, alive, but barely. Felipe 
was born here. His people go back to the Spanish 
conquistadores. Maybe some of those soldiers with 
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Menendez d’Avilés, eh, kid?” He grinned at Cal, who was 
uncomfortably aware of his aunt Susie and Uncle Dave 


watching through the locked and insulating glass doors of 


the kitchen. 


“Where are you from, anyway? 


“Ah. All over. Let’s see. I was born in Cuba,” he 
said, as if choosing his answer from among a selection of 
others he might have used. My ancestors were from La 


Florida; some Spanish, some Caalus.” 


“Are you serious? I mean, I thought the Calusa 


went, like, extinct or something.” 


“Ah no, muchacho. Some of us went to Havana 
aboard Spanish ships, some hid out in the Glades, some 
stayed here and married in with the Spanish and were 
fisherman here for centuries before white settlers got here. 


As you see, I am a Spanish-Calusa fisherman,” he said 
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proudly, slapping his chest. His grandbaby laughed and 


flailed wildly at his own chest. 


“Wow. Awesome. My friend Rowen would love to 


meet you.” 


“Andres over there... he’s Caalus, too, but he 
doesn’t know it. Calls himself a Seminole, but he’s Caalus. 


I love him like a brother, but he’s a little crazy. 


“And Jaime over there. See the one like un Indio? 
He’s Mayan, Pure bred. Solid Indio. Looks like the 
carvings on those temples in Mexico. No blood in him but 


Mayan. His people were great. He is of noble lineage.” 


“How can you possibly know all this?” 


“T know. I show you these men, who they are, 
behind the forms you see. I show you the men who cast 


these shadows.” 
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“We’re back to shadows...” 


“What you see, a bunch of Mexicans, ‘yard men,’ 
you call them—these are but the appearance, not who they 
really are, and even back of who they really are in this 
physical world, is their spiritual reality, who they are in 


their eternal, spiritual life.” 


“Another sermon on the mount.” 


Pedro laughed. “No, not like that. I was with him 
that day, and this is nothing like that. This is muy mas 


complicado.” 


“Him who what day?” 


“Jesucristo made the blind to see, but not only with 
the eyes... with the heart, also. When you first saw me, you 
saw only with the eyes, no? You saw a poor, dirty, 


Hispanic, but now you see a friend, no?” 
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Embarrassed, Cal dropped his eyes and shrugged 
and in the momentary absence of Pedro’s voice, he heard 
the quiet murmuring and occasional laughter of the men 
around him. He gazed around at them and suddenly felt the 
strongest desire to be with them, one of them, in a way he 
knew that he could never be. He looked at Pedro and the 


longing was in his eyes. 


“It’s okay. They don’t mind you being here. They 
don’t think anything of it. We are all here for you, my 
boy,” Pedro said, laying his big, rough hand on Cal’s 


shoulder. 


“T don’t know what you mean.” 


“Took, and see. We are twelve.” 


Cal turned his eyes from Pedro’s to the men he had 


named as Matteo, Tomas, Felipe and Juan, and his brother, 
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Andres. ““What are the names of the others?” he asked 


quietly. “In English.” 


“James, Bartholomew, Thaddeus, James again, 
Simon, Phillip, Thomas and Matthias,” Peter said gently, 


without a trace of an accent. 


Cal gazed at the men lounging around him on the 
grass and his spine slowly straightened, the realization of 


who they were filling him, stilling him. 


“We are here to show you something, Caleb. We 
manifest as workmen to show you that what you believe is 


real, because it is physical, is not the true reality...” 


Cal began to nod slowly. “...which is that you are 


the 12 disciples of...” 


Pedro covered Cal’s hand lightly with his own. “But 
Caleb, who were they? In physical life, they were laborers 
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then, also, but if our physical self is only a shadow, a 


reflection of our true reality, what are we, really? 


“We, everyone, are pure consciousness, boy.” 


“You mean our minds?” 


“More than that. Consciousness is knowing. Not just 
knowing stuff—a lot of people ain’t got much in their 


heads, anyway—consciousness 1s understanding.” 


Cal slowly shook his head in confusion. 


“Look, kid.” Pedro tapped Cal’s hand. “What is the 


body without consciousness? A zombie. Only body. No 


mind. No heart. No spirit.” 


Cal smiled. 


“Zombies can’t smile like that, boy, because they 
have no mind. What I am telling you is that we are our 
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consciousness and consciousness is the life force within us. 
Everything you see or touch is only a manifestation, a 
reflection of that reality. You can’t kill consciousness. The 


person, yes. But not the life force in him. 


“People say that this life force flows from God, but 


no, chico. It is God. 


“Can you kill God? No.” 


Caleb turned his face to Pedro. His eyes were 


filling. “I’m trying to understand.” 


“IT know, mi corazon. The life force—the fountain, 
the river, the eternal water—it’s all consciousness flowing 
together, it’s the universal consciousness that some call 
“God.” Doesn’t matter what you call it. Not gonna change 
what it is.” Pedro smiled. “In Star Wars, they called it “The 


999. 


Force.”” He shrugged, pursing his lips with a judicious 


smile. “Not bad.” 
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Then in one easy, fluid motion, like a young man, 
he stood and walked to a bush and picked a yellow 
hibiscus. Sinking cross-legged again beside Caleb, he 
showed him the flower. “That crazy poet, Dylan Thomas, 
called it ‘the force that through the green fuse,’” he pointed 
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to the stem of the hibiscus, “‘drives the flower.”” He paused 
for a moment, twirling the flower between his thumb and 


forefinger. 


“Physicists call it “energy,’” he said, searching 


Caleb’s face with questioning eyes. 


“Anyway, whatever you call it...and how can we 
name it, this essence, this ultimate reality, this life force? 
We can scarcely comprehend it, chico, much less give it a 
name. It is alpha and omega, beginning and end, it is 
infinite, everlasting consciousness, of which we are only a 


part, Caleb. 
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“But as we are, in our spiritual essence, one with 


this universal consciousness, we are, therefore, one with 


God.” 


“T feel like we’re going in circles. Like my mind is 


going ‘round and around.” 


Pedro dropped his head and giggled. “You got it, 
kid. That’s it. It’s like Ferris wheels and Tilt-a-Whirls at the 
fair. And wedding bands. Makes you dizzy.” Pedro lifted 
his head and again, searched Caleb’s face. “Do you know 
that probly every religion ever invented uses a circle as a 
symbol of eternity, the infinite, God. Even scientists, who 
are trying, like we are, to explain what is reality, even they, 
the physicists, hypothesize that time bends in on itself to 
form a circle.” He laughed. “And all the while we sit here 
getting dizzy trying to figure these things out, the earth is 
spinning faster than anything and whirling round and round 


the sun. Wheeeee!” he squealed, and laughed and laughed. 
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Caleb grinned. 


Coughing to clear his throat, Pedro said, “So, if this 
is true what they say about time, then everything truly is 
happening all at once, world without beginning, world 
without end, alpha and omega, amen!” he shouted 


gleefully. 


Then he sobered and leaned to Caleb, saying 
quietly, “And here, my son, hijo mio, is your eternity.” He 
paused, his face solemn. “Ina nutshell,” he said softly. He 


waited. 


“No jokes about me being a nut now,” he added, his 
lips twitching, the lights beginning to dance again in his 


eyes. 


Caleb lifted his eyes with a sheepish smile. 
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“Remember the river, Caleb. It is the flow of your 
consciousness to the sea of infinite consciousness. Go with 


the flow, honey.” 


Caleb gazed into the dark pools of Pedro’s eyes and 
the river flowed in them and Pedro’s face dissolved into 
Ana’s, the river flowing through her eyes, also, and the 
baby’s face emerged through Ana’s and the water danced 


merrily in his eyes, also. 


His eyes were like Pedro’s, dancing with lights, 


shining with love. 


Cal wandered dreamily into the house. Crouched on 
the barstools at the breakfast counter, his aunt Susie and 
uncle Dave watched him warily. As he continued past 
them, apparently without seeing them, Susie glanced 


quickly at Dave and said tentatively, “Caleb?” 
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“Careful now.” Dave put a restraining hand on her 


arm. 
“Caleb, honey?” 
He stopped and turned. “Oh. Hi.’ 
“Are you okay, dear?” 
He cocked his head inquisitively. “Sure.” 
“But...you were sleeping out there, under the 
tree...” 


“Sleeping?” 


“Yes. You went straight out as soon as you got 
home without eating lunch or anything and just sat down 


under that tree and went to sleep.” 


“To sleep?” 
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“Caleb, son...if you’re that tired...” 


Susie looked anxiously at Dave. “Or maybe you’ve 


caught a bug. We should take you to the doctor.” 


Cal looked from Susie to Dave, puzzled. “I’m not 


sick.” 


Dave cleared his throat. “Son, I don’t like to ask 


this, but...you aren’t on any kind of drugs....” 


“Oh David of course not. How could you even 


ask?” 


“T’ve got to ask, Susan. He’s our responsibility. If 


anything happened...” 


“Oh, for goodness sake. Caleb is not the kind of boy 


to get mixed up with drugs. You ought to know that by 


” 


now. 
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While they argued about it, Cal wandered off to his 
room, quietly closed the door, fell on his bed and went to 


sleep. 


Again the next morning, Cal awoke before daylight. 
He lay on his back with his arms relaxed straight down at 
his sides, his eyes open to the twirling light and shadow 
show upon the ceiling of Aunt Susie’s revolving night light. 
He smiled. No wonder he had nightmares. Maybe the 
whole thing had been a dream. His whole time here. 
Indians and Spanish conquistadores, ghosts and some old 


guy who thought he was St Peter. Holy crap. 


Cal’s smile faded. The shadow of the mini gator 
went ‘round and ‘round. Yesterday was like way too rad. 
He remembered coming home for lunch, then going into his 
room and falling on the bed. Something about drugs and 


Pie 


Uncle Dave and Aunt Susie, but that must have been 
something he dreamed. Along with some weird dream 
about the 12 disciples and a Mexican baby? Then he 
remembered getting up and having supper, but that was all 
a blur because he hadn’t really woken up during the whole 
dinner. Then he must have come back to bed because he 
was still in the clothes he’d put on yesterday morning, 


before the whole weird sleep-dream day began. 


OMG. Today was race day! His eyes widened in 
panic and his muscles tensed to lift him in one lunge off the 
bed. But instead, he relaxed. It doesn’t matter, he thought. 


Not a big dealat all. 


Kate was supposed to paddle over and the two of 
them paddle together to the starting place for the race at 
Riverside Park. Cal showered and dressed, had a hearty 
breakfast of ham and eggs and biscuits with orange 


blossom honey (Aunt Susie trotting back and forth from 
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stove to table to refrigerator to make sure he was well 
fortified for the race), and then went down to the dock to 


wipe down his board a last time and wait for Kate. 


She never showed. Finally, thinking maybe he’d 
dreamed that, too, he shoved off, beginning a deliberately 
slow, calm paddle into the Imperial and up the river into 
town. He was more irritated than concerned to see that Kate 
wasn’t there yet. He thought maybe she was supposed to 
meet him at the house and was maybe just getting there. Oh 
well, the thing was now to pay attention to what was going 


on. 


The park was filling with spectators and paddlers. 
There was a truck draped with red, white and blue bunting 
and a huge sign announcing the Great Calusa Tours 
Paddleboard Race. Food and junk vendors. A country band. 
The usual circus. Cal landed his SUP board and began to do 


some warming and limbering up exercises. The fastest 
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racers in southwest Florida would be in this race and when 
he realized the degree of skill and training he was up 
against, Cal wondered for the first time what on earth had 
given him the idea that he could compete in this race. A 
surfing competition, maybe. But kayaks and SUP boards? 


He must be totally off his gourd. 


But oddly enough, the absolute certainty that he was 
going to make a fool of himself in this race didn’t bother 
him. He felt fine. He didn’t really need the first prize award 
of $2300, anyway. He’d kinda like to see somebody win it 


that really needed it. 


Thinking these generous and pleasant thoughts as 
he did a few pushups, Cal never saw Donnie arrive in the 
back of his own pickup truck, hop off the open tailgate and 
wave the driver off. But he saw the toes of Donnie’s shoes 
stop inches from his nose. Cal sprang lightly to his feet and 


faced his smirking cousin. 
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“If I was you,” Donnie said, “I’d be thinking real 


hard about losin’ this race.” 


Cal smiled. “Funny you should mention that, 


because I was just thinking I would.” 


“Yeah, well, don’t get in my way, buddy, or you'll 
be sorrier than you know.” With a dark, meaningful look, 
Donnie turned and sauntered off, flipping his thin, lank hair 


back over his shoulders with a jerk of his head. 


Cal watched him go, observing the swagger, the 
bony, slack arms purpled and blackened with tatts, the 


spindly legs, and he only pity. 


What’s the matter with me? He thought. Must be 
sleep drugged. He found himself looking about him for 
Pedro. The guy shows up everywhere else, he was thinking 


witha smile. Why not here? 
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His heart did skip a beat and had some trouble 
catching up when the kayakers and paddle boarders started 
moving into starting position for the race. They couldn’t 
really form a start line. The river wasn’t wide enough. Each 
paddler just got in wherever he or she could. Cal looked 
around for Kate. He thought they had planned to paddle 
together, but he didn’t see her. He hoped she hadn’t had to 


work at the last minute. 


Rowen Ortiz had started the countdown from “10.” 


At “1,” paddles went down and the race began. 


Cal paddled strongly, but at a moderate and steady 
pace. The main thing was not to get forced into shallow 
water, but to keep in the fastest part of the channel. The 


race was about 3.5 miles out to the turnaround buoy in the 


bay and back. 
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The tide was against them as they neared Estero 
Bay, but what a boost after the turnaround. Keeping in the 
narrow area of the running current on the way back was 
tricky, and when the current slowed and a wind blowing 
downriver picked up, Cal had to put more muscle behind 
his paddle. Hearing a rhythmic grunting, he cut his eyes to 
the right and saw Donnie digging in deep and fast, trying to 
pass him. He looked frantic and exhausted and Cal deftly 
maneuvered to his left to give Donnie passing room, but 
Donnie was paddling so hard and recklessly that his board 
hit Cal’s, and Donnie, witha panicked yelp, went 
overboard. Struggling to keep his balance, Cal saw the 


board clip Donnie’s head as it flipped. 


Immediately applying a back drag, hoping 
oncoming racers would be able to avoid him, Cal came 
around swiftly, looking for Donnie. He was just coming up, 
trying to pull himself across his board when Cal got to him. 


Zod 


There was a red, swelling lump on his forehead but no 
blood. When Cal slid up close behind him, Donnie looked 


scared, like he thought maybe Cal meant him harm. 


“You okay?” 


“Yeah,” he glowered, angry and embarrassed. 


“Can you get back up?” 


“Yeah. Ina minute.” He lay across his board, ribs 


heaving and his thin arms trembling. 


“Listen,” Cal said. “If you can straddle the board 


and hang onto mine, I’ll get us off to the side. We’re not far 


from town now.” 


“T know where we are,” Donnie said hoarsely, 


furious. “Just leave me the hell alone.” 
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“Not gonna leave you, buddy. You could be hurt. 


You feelin’ dizzy or anything?” 


“Leave me alone! Get the hell away from me!” To 
Cal’s amazement, Donnie’s voice broke. With his head face 
down between his arms, he was sobbing. Embarrassed for 


him, Cal looked away, but made no move to leave him. 


The last of the racers were past them. Donnie lay 
with his face down between his arms on the paddleboard, 
his sobs subsiding until he grew still. Cal slid off his board 
into the water beside him and keeping one arm on his own 
board, started turning Donnie’s. Donnie turned his head and 
looked at him, never lifting it off the board, and for the first 
time since they met, Cal looked into the eyes of the person 
that Donnie really was—a heart-broken boy who knew he 
could never be as good in any way as his cousin from 
California. For just that instant, Donnie allowed Cal to see 


in his eyes the honest acknowledgement of this simple fact. 
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Stunned, Cal covered with a quick smile and said, 


“Come on, you jerk, and help me.” 


Without lifting his head, Donnie said quietly, “We 


took her.” 


Chilled to the bone, the hair rising on the back of 
his neck, Cal said, “What do you mean, you took her? 


Kate?” 


Donnie heaved himself onto his board. “(Come on. 


I'll show you.” 


They climbed out of the river and walked fast with 
their boards back to the park. White-faced with rage, Cal 
didn’t trust himself to question Donnie. It was enough that 
the dirt bag was taking him to her. The rest would come 


later. 
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Donnie obviously sensed Cal’s deadly intent; he 
was visibly afraid. That he meant to fully incriminate 
himself by taking Cal to Kate, despite being almost 
physically sick with fear of Cal’s rage, revealed a courage 


that for the time being was lost on his cousin. 


Bernie was waiting in the parking lot at Riverside in 
Donnie’s pickup. Seeing Donnie walking fast toward the 
trunk with Cal alongside him, his eyes widened with shock, 
then fear. Agitated, unsure what was coming down, he was 
still clasping and unclasping the door handle of the old 
Ford truck, ready to bolt, when the boys were upon him. 


Donnie jerked open the truck door. 


“Get out.” 


Bernie almost fell out. 


Donnie glanced at Cal, indicating with a nod that he 


should get in the passenger side. Cal extended his arm for 
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Donnie’s board, received it, and slid them both into the bed 
of the truck, slamming the tail gate. Donnie was turning 
over the ignition as Cal swung into the passenger seat. “In 
the back,” Donnie shouted at Bernie, who had not moved 
since he jumped from the truck. Donnie gunned the engine 
and Bernie moved fast, stepping onto the running board and 


swinging over the side. 


Cal could not be silent a minute more. Through taut 
lips, he said, loud enough to be heard above the rattling 


engine. “Where is she?” 


Donnie hesitated, then managed, “Upriver.” 


Cal shot a glance at him so hot with fury that 


Donnie flinched. 


“IS SHE ALL RIGHT?” Cal said slowly, each word 
like the deepening pressure of a thumb on Donnie’s 


windpipe. 
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Swallowing hard, Donnie glanced at Cal witha 
quick nod. He felt Cal’s eyes boring like a white-hot brand 
into his neck long after he had turned his face back to the 


road. 


He took the truck as far as there was a sandy track 
left into the palmetto and pine woods up near the 
headwaters of the Imperial, about twelve miles from town. 
The sky had steadily grown darker with the approach of the 
afternoon thunder storm. By the time they were inching 
toward the cypress swamp, it was the color and weight of 
an anvil, and wind was whipping pine needles and twigs 
and bits of tattered palmetto against the windshield. Just as 
Donnie braked and cut the engine, the downpour whooshed 
down in them with the weight and blinding density of a 


waterfall. 


“Grab your board,” Donnie shouted and swung out 


of the truck. 
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Bernie, with his forehead pressed to his updrawn 
knees and his arms over his head, looked up as the truck 
rocked with the motion of the boys jumping down and 
slamming the doors. Blood flowed with rainwater down his 
left cheek. He had apparently been thrown against the side 
of the truck when it was jolting over palmetto stumps on 
the narrow trail leading to the swamp edge. At a look from 
Donnie, he dragged his butt with both heels down the 
length of the flat bed and climbed down, hurrying to catch 
up with Donnie and pushed by Cal as they walked fast into 


the spongy swamp edge and waded into the water. 


Cal thought about water moccasins and rattlesnakes, 
about gators and invading boa constrictors big enough to 
swallow a man whole, but the images were fleeting. He 
cared about nothing now but seeing his girl again, about 
finding her safe, unharmed, and bringing her home. Wind 
swayed and shrilled through the long needles of Australian 
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pines, rain as cold and piercing as points of steel arrowed 
his head and shoulders, and the swamp water walloped as if 
the earth were shifting and rearing beneath it, but Cal, 
driven by cold fury, saw only Kate’s honey-colored eyes 


and the braided gold of her hair. 


Knee-deep, the boys slapped their boards down and 
mounted them on their knees. Glancing over his shoulder 
for Bernie, Cal saw him stepping into a small, wooden skiff 
tied to a cypress tree near shore. Glowering, mouthing a 
curse, he turned back to the business at hand. Donnie was 
digging in from a kneeling position. Agreed. It would not 
be possible even to stand, much less keep your footing, in 


pummeling rain like this. 


The storm was increasing in intensity. His eyes 
flooded with water, face flayed with lashing rain, Cal could 
no longer see. All he could catch were watery glimmerings 


of Donnie’s yellow tee shirt plastered to the ribs of his 
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back. The blur of yellow disappeared for whole seconds at 
a time as they wound among cypress trunks, knocking 
against stumps (or gators for all Cal cared). How far in had 


they taken her? God damn them. 


Blinded, Cal almost missed seeing Donnie back- 
paddling to come alongside a low, water-lapped dock. Cal 
came up too fast, hitting and bouncing aside the dock. 
Donnie was on it now, reaching a paddle out to him. 
Slapping it aside with his own, Cal shoved his board up 
into the sand and jumped off. What looked like a hunter’s 
blind, a maybe four by four board shack, was a little way 
up on the swamp bank and he headed for it without a 
glance back at Donnie and Bernie, who was just poling up 


in the skiff. 


She could not hear him coming for the pounding 
rain on the roof. When the door crashed open, her head 


jerked up from her up thrust knees around which she had 
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wrapped both arms and her eyes were so filled with instant, 
startled terror that fora second, she did not recognize him. 
As he stepped in and grabbed her up in his arms, her knees 


buckled, and she wept. 


Donnie and Bernie waited outside, shoulders and 


heads slumped under the lashing rain. 


By the time Cal poled her out of the swamp in the 
skiff, with Donnie and Bernie following on the boards, the 
downpour had stopped with the suddenness of a spigot 
turned off. The dripping from the trees ran down their 
scalps, rivuleting into their eyes and the comers of their 


mouths. 


They were almost back to the truck when the whine 
of the mosquitoes started. They ran as fast as they could run 


through mud for the truck, terrified by the growing 
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intensity of the whine. Donnie and Bernie threw themselves 
and the SUP boards in the back as Cal and Kate jumped in 
and slammed the doors. Cal did his best to get the truck 
moving, twisting and skidding in reverse until he could 
swing the truck around on hard-packed shell and gun it into 
forward drive, shifting fast into gear. He thought fleetingly, 
but with grim satisfaction, that he may never have drivena 
Ford pickup, but he had some illicit experience with a 


friend’s Maserati GranCabrio convertible in California. 


He drove Kate home, stepping fast out of the truck 
and around to the passenger side to help her down. She 
came down into his arms and he held her tight fora long 
moment before he walked her to her door. As soon as she 
opened it, Cal turned quickly back to the truck. Donnie and 
Bernie had not so much as peeked around the cab. Cal got 


in, slammed the door, put the truck in reverse and 
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screeched out of the drive. The penitents bouncing around 


in the back awaited their fate. 


Water standing in the streets winged off his tires as 
Cal drove the truck back to Uncle Dave and Aunt Susie’s. 
Donnie glanced at Bernie with a lift of his brows when they 
pulled into his driveway. I don’t think he’d kill us in front 
of my house, he was thinking, and quickly changed his 
mind when Cal slammed on the brakes, cut the ignition and 
came out of the truck and around back to slam down the tail 


gate. 


“Get out.” 


They scooted out, stepping back shoulder to 


shoulder from Cal’s brilliant eyes. 


“Why would you do that?” 


Donnie dropped his frightened eyes. 
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“We weren’t going to do anything to her.” 


Cal stepped up so close so quickly Donnie stumbled 
back. “J don’t know that,” he said between his teeth, his 
chin thrust almost to Donnie’s, “and neither did she, you 


total dirt bag.” 


Donnie’s face tured a hot crimson. Bernie lifted 
his foot to step sideways and Cal, his eyes never leaving 
Donnie’s, grabbed Bernie by the shirt front up close around 


his neck and held him. 


“If you’ve got a problem with me,” Cal said softly, 
close to Donnie’s face, “then take it up with me. Like a 
man. You sneaking, puking moron. You scared her. You 
put that girl in danger out there. You stupid, creeping 


coward.” 


Suddenly, Cal shoved Bernie away with such force 


the boy staggered backward. Then he grabbed the collar of 
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Donnie’s sopping tee shirt, tightening and lifting it like a 
noose around his skinny, white neck. “I can have you 
arrested for kidnapping, you know that, scumbag? Matter 
of fact, I bet Katie’s dad is calling the cops right now. 
How’d you like to go to prison with the big boys, huh, 
Donnie boy? How’d you like that? Huh?” His jaw locked, 
Cal jerked the collar tighter and Donnie, choking, pushed 
back. That’s all Cal wanted. He drew back his fist just as 


his Uncle Dave came around the truck. 


None of them had seen him coming. Now he 
stopped, his jaw slack as he realized what was happening. 
Cal slowly lowered his fist, his eyes still on Donnie, who 


turned his face quickly to his father. 


“Cal?” Dave said. 


peg! 


Slowly, Cal released his hold on Donnie and 
stepped back. “Yes, sir,” he said quietly, turning as if in a 


daze to his uncle. 


Bernie went home, walking as fast as he had ever 
walked in his life. At Aunt Susie’s insistence, Donnie and 
Cal showered and put on clean clothes. Then Uncle Dave 
invited them both to come and have a seat in the living 
room. He and Susie sat on the sofa and the boys took chairs 


facing them. 


“Your mom and I, Aunt Susie and I, we know that 
you boys don’t get along, and haven’t from the beginning. 
Doesn’t matter why, I guess. We hoped it would work itself 
out, whatever’s the matter, but now...” He looked bleakly 
from Donnie’s glum, downcast face to Cal’s stiff one. “But 
if it’s come to blows...we can’t have fighting. If there’s 
anything either of you wants to tell us about what’s going 


on, well, we'd be glad to hear it...” 
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Neither responded. 


“Well, then, it’s hard forus to say this, but maybe it 
would be better if you called your dad, Cal, and asked 


about getting a flight...you know... home.” 


Aunt Susie’s chin trembled. She put trembling 
fingers over her eyes. Seeing her pitiable distress, Cal’s 


eyes softened. “Aunt Susie,” he said softly. 


Donnie cut his eyes to Cal, then back to his lap. 


Susie broke down, sobbing, as she rushed from the room. 


Dave cut his eyes fiercely to Cal. “By damn,” he 
exploded, pushing himself up forcefully from the couch. “I 
won't have Susie hurt like this.” Red in the face, he strode 
after her. The boys in the living room flinched when they 


heard the bedroom door slam. 
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For long minutes, the only sound in the house was 
the ticking of the pendulum swinging from Susie’s pink 
plastic Minnie Mouse clock on the kitchen wall. Finally, 
Cal got up and went to his room, quietly shutting the door 
behind him. He lay down on the bed, closed his eyes, and 


drugged with fatigue, fell into a deep sleep. 


He was awakened deep into the night by the sound 
of the AC rattling off. He got up and cranked open one of 
the jalousie windows a bit. A croaking, whirring chorus of 
frogs, possibly thousands strong, instantly assaulted his 
ears. He closed the window and lay back down. He thought 
first of Kate, wondering if she were sleeping. He imagined 
her hair on her pillow, freshly washed and smelling of 
shampoo, and his heart turned over with tender gladness 


that she was safe in her parents’ home. 


Then he thought, but what if she told her parents 


what happened? Would they charge Donnie and Bernie 
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with kidnapping? The realization that they might brought 
Cal to a sitting position on the side of his bed, his fingers 


gripping the edges. 


He stared at the carpet in horror, seeing Donnie 
handcuffed and shoved into a jail cell filled with low-life 
criminals. Donnie was a jerk, but he wasn’t a criminal. He 


was all talk, nothing but a punk afraid of his own shadow. 


His own shadow. Dreams are like shadows in the 
water. Cal could hear Pedro’s voice as if he were speaking 


in his ear. 


You fear the shadows of things you cannot see. 


The hair rose on the back of Cal’s neck. He groped 
toward the first glimmering understanding of what the old 


man had been trying to tell him, time and again. 
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Images of the past couple of weeks began rolling 
through his mind like spooling film. He saw Pedro’s eyes, 
the amusement in them like darts of sunlight playing over 


black water. He heard his giggle. “You thought I was a bad 


guy.” 


And Kate’s blazing, tearful face. “J had no idea you 


were such a bigot.” 


He heard the latch pushed down on the sliding glass 
door and saw Uncle Dave’s bewildered and anxious face 
behind the glass, and in his mind, as in a dream, Caleb 
turned his face again to the twelve men lounging in the 


grass under the spreading, heavy arms of the old oak. 


“T am Peter,” Pedro had said simply. “A disciple of 


Christ.” 


Caleb stared, the pupils of his eyes dilating with the 


motions of his memories. Finally, he dropped his head, 
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squeezed his eyes shut for a moment, and then reached for 


his iPad. He googled “peter disciple of christ.” 


“Saint Peter...according to the New Testament, 
was one of the twelve apostles of Jesus Christ...He is 
traditionally counted as the first Bishop of Rome—or 
pope...the ancient Christian churches all venerate Peter as a 
major saint and as the founder of the Church of Antioch 
and the Roman Church...The New Testament indicates that 
Peter's father's name was John and was from the village of 
Bethsaida in the province of Galilee. His brother Andrew 


was also an apostle...” 


Caleb grinned, remembering Pedro, sitting out in 
the grass back of the house, nodding toward one of the 
laborers, saying, “Andres... love him like a brother, but 


he’s a little crazy...” 
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His eyes returned to the Wikipedia page. 
“According to New Testament accounts, Peter was one of 
twelve apostles chosen by Jesus from his first disciples. 
Originally a fisherman, he played a leadership role and was 
with Jesus during events witnessed by only a few apostles, 
such as the Transfiguration. According to Christian 
tradition, Peter was crucified in Rome under Emperor Nero 


Augustus Caesar...” 


Caleb looked up from his iPad, his pupils dilating 
again, adjusting to the darkness and to the movement of his 


memories. 


Pedro laughing, jabbing a thick, scarred finger at 


his bib overalls, shouting, “That's me—Pete!” 


The second time they met, up on top of the mound, 
dipping his head in introduction, “Pedro del Rio, a su 


servicio. ’ 
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“T fish.” he had said. Caleb saw him again, sitting 
on the starboard gunnel of the crab boat, grinning, rocking 


with the motion of the boat. 


And walking up on him at the dock, “I get around, 
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you know.’ 


Like a flow of ice water, a chill ran over Caleb’s 


body. 


The second time they met, sitting on the bench down 


by the landing, “You want to talk about anything?” 


He knew. He knew everything that was going on in 
my stupid head. Who are you? I demanded, threatening to 


J 


call the cops and he told me, said, “7 am Peter.’ 


Then he asked, in that easy way of his, “Do you 


know who you are?” 


WHAT A TOTAL IDIOT. 
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“You are Caleb, who is faithful and full-hearted...” 


But now wait. This is crazy. Am J actually thinking 
that because this guy calls himself “Peter” that he is THE 


Saint Peter? I mean like...the first Pope and all that... 


“Another sermon on the mount,” he heard himself 
say, his tone sneering. “No, not like that,” Pedro had 
replied earnestly. “J was with him that day, and it was 


nothing like that.” 


No. Cal got to his feet. Nope. I haven’t been 
hanging out with Saint Peter. Or a shadow of him or a 
ghost or whatever. Nope. I’m calling my dad.I gotta go 


home. 


“You are an angel, muchacho, falling from heaven. 
You, with your eyes like jewels. But I will not let you fall. 
The river of life has brought you to me, Caleb, and I will 


not let you fall.” 
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Dumbfounded, Caleb fell back on the bed, his eyes 
unseeing upon the shadow of the alligator circling the 


ceiling. 


He brought them all, all eleven of them; he said, 
“We're here for you, kid.” Said they were there to show 
him that their physical beings were only reflections of the 
true reality. That the men sitting there—in fact, all of us— 
are only shadows playing across one another’s eyes. 


Something like that. 


And yeah, looking into Pedro’s eyes that day, he 
had almost glimpsed the flow of the consciousness that 
Pedro called the life force flowing also through Ana’s eyes, 


and the baby’s, each face dissolving into the next... 


...because Pedro was manifesting them, projecting 


them as versions of himself. 
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Caleb slowly sat up. And the love in the baby’s 
eyes—Caleb slowly sat up—it was like looking into the 


eyes of Jesus. 


Omg. The love in the baby’s eyes was Jesus. 


Pedro, feeding the goats that day, humming, “Jesus 


loves me, this I know...” 


Tam the light of the world. 


Caleb stood up. Sat back down. Okay, so wait now. 
If Jesus is love, then when he said he was the way, the 
truth, and the life, did he mean that love is the only way to 


everlasting life, to the infinite consciousness we call 


“God?” 


Are we all on the river trying to get to the infinite 


universe of the sea? Trying to find our way, to fight our 
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way through all the shadows of our fears to safety, to love? 


Isn’t not being liked, or loved what we fear most? 


Cal thought of the first time he saw Donnie, at the 
airport the day he arrived. He remembered Donnie’s 
expression of dislike; it was almost a sneer. But that was a 
mask, a mask a guy will wear when he’s scared. He’d seen 
it a thousand times back home, where everybody had to be 
proving himself to everybody else all the time. Most all the 
people his age walked around with that look, like, 
whatever, who cares, I could give a rat’s ass. Hiding the 


total terror that somebody would find fault, make fun of 


‘em for something, anything. 


The hair rose on Cal’s arms. That’s it, then. That’s 
all it’s been all along. He took one look at me coming off 
the plane in my rich boy labels and California tan and, I 
mean, yeah, a good-lookin’ dude, privileged ivy-league 


preppie written all over me, and his heart must’ve dropped 
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like on the floor. Poor guy. Then I shake hands with his 
father and say something charming no doubt to his gushy 


mom and, geezus, I would have hated me, too. 


Only...it’s not hate. Cal remembered the expression 
in Donnie’s eyes as he turned his head on his SUP board 
and looked at him. Clear-eyed. Showing him his heart. His 


defeated, hopeless, admiring heart. 


Caleb put his elbows on his knees and dropped his 


face in his hands. Oh my God, he thought. Oh my God. 


Donnie was the loneliest guy he had ever known. 
Suddenly, the face of the boy on Mound Key, the spirit of 
d’Escalante’s brother, who was slain there, faded in and 


quickly out like a light. The pitiable longing in his face. 


Compassion for Donnie filled Caleb, moving up his 
throat, and he thought, What is he doing right now? In the 


room across the hall? Is he lying awake, hating himself for 
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the misery he’s brought into the house? Or scared out of 


his mind that he'll go to jail? 


Caleb lifted his face from his hands. He needs help. 


Not a fist in his skinny gut. 


Fighting. People are fighting themselves and one 
another constantly and we’re all fighting shadows, 
everybody struggling for survival, trying to overpower 
everybody else. Even out there on Mound Key, on that one 
tiny island in the whole globe of earth, the Calusa were 
killing one another and the Spanish, and the Spanish were 
killing the Calusa, and it just goes on forever. Same crap, 


different day. 


And the race yesterday. Not a war exactly, but a 
fight to win, anyway. Isn’t that what sports and contests are 
about? A fight to win something. Money, yeah, but it’s 
more about fighting to win the title of who’s the best. We 
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got to beat each other down to feel good. But isn’t it really 
to feel safe? Everybody does it. The Spanish did it to the 
Calusa and they did it to the Spaniards. Calus sacrificed 
captives to please the gods. Felipe killed Calus and 
anybody he felt threatened by. The Spanish killed Felipe 
and all the other Indians they felt threatened by. Donnie’d 


like to murder me and I’m in this race just to beat his ass... 


So, Pedro, help me out here, dude. You’re saying 
that we’re all fighting shadows, all the way down the river 
to the sea, trying to get past the alligators to safety. And 
safety is infinite consciousness, which you can call “God” 
or anything you want to, but it’s love, pure and simple. And 
that’s all Jesus was trying to tell us. Like when he said 
something like...when you do it unto the least of these, you 


do it unto me? 
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“Yep,” Pedro said, using the piling for support and 
heaving himself to his feet. “That is what I came to tell 


a” 


you. 


Forty minutes later, Caleb cracked his door open 
and stuck his head out. “Donnie,” he whispered as loud as 


he dared. 


Donnie had just stepped out of his room and was 
heading down the hall. Caleb had been listening for him, 
determined that he wouldn’t escape the house before 
anybody else was up, as he had since the day Cal arrived. 
Caleb realized now how his coming here for the summer 
had burdened them all. Donnie, avoiding the fear of his 
own perceived inadequacy, had kept away from his own 
house; Aunt Susie had had to disguise her distress over her 
son’s pain and his shameful behavior and show her nephew 
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only a fond, smiling face; Uncle Dave, protecting his wife 
by befriending her nephew, had had to turn his back on his 
own boy in order to do it; all three of them had been faced 
daily with Donnie’s pitiful inferiority to Caleb’s healthy 
good looks, his well-bred manners, his educated 


intelligence. 


Ashamed by the realization, Caleb had sat in his 
room for hours, fully dressed, waiting for Donnie to come 
out of his room, determined to talk to him, but having no 


clue what he could say. 


Stopped by Caleb’s whisper, Donnie turned, 
instinctively cringing. He wore his usual Goth black tee 
with a life-size, skeletal rib cage front and back and a pair 
of beat-up, black cargo shorts. For the first time in his life, 
Caleb felt awkward about what he was wearing—a preppy, 
long-sleeve, raglan Henley, in tasteful, grey blue and white, 


and grey board shorts. But he didn’t have anything else. 
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“Wait up,” Caleb whispered. Nervously, Donnie 
turned and walked rapidly down the hall and into the 
kitchen and Caleb lightly and swiftly followed. Donnie was 
out the front door and heading for his pickup when Caleb 
jogged up, his voice bouncing as he came. “Hey, man, wait 


up a sec.” 


Donnie slowed and stopped, but did not turn. Caleb 


got in front of him. 


“T texted Kate this morning.” 


Refusing to meet Caleb’s eyes, Donnie started 


around him. 


“No wait. Listen. It’s okay. She didn’t tell her 
parents anything. Said she wanted to talk to me first. I told 


her not to say anything.” 
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Donnie stood with his head hanging. Caleb stepped 


around in front of him again. 


“Donnie. I’m sorry. I’m sorry about what happened 


yesterday. I’m sorry about everything.” 


Donnie tumed his head aside in disgust. “Sorry for 
what?” His eyes shifted angrily to Caleb’s. “Sorry for 
helping me when I fell off my board after ramming yours? 
Sorry for trying to get us out of the stinking swamp before 
the mosquitoes killed us? Sorry for not telling my parents 


last night what I did?” He was furious. 


“No, Donnie, listen. I’ve been a total ass. The whole 
time. I mean, I come here and just drop in on you guys and 
act like I own the place. I get in between you and your 


parents...’ 
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“Cut the crap,” Donnie said, knocking Caleb’s 
shoulder as he went past him and jerked down the tailgate 


of his truck. 


Frustrated, Caleb thought fast and said, “Come with 


me to Mound Key. Today. Right now.” 


Donnie grabbed Caleb’s board out of the back of 
the truck and tossed it into the grass along the edge of the 


driveway. 


“There’s somebody out there I want you to meet.” 


Donnie turned on him, sneering, ““Why should I go 
anywhere with you? Why don’t you get the hell out of here, 
go back where you came from, pretty boy?” He slammed 


the tailgate shut. 


“T need you to go with me, man. No kiddin’. It’s 
serious.” 
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Donnie’s shoulders relaxed. Turning to face Caleb, 
he pulled a flattened pack of Marlboros out of a pocket on 
the leg of his cargoes, pulled out a fag and stuck it in the 
corner of his mouth, pulled a Goth lighter with the image 
on it of smoke filling a skeletal rib cage, lit the fag, 
replaced the cigarette pack and lighter, one in each of his 
front cargo pockets, and inhaled deeply, lifting his chin to 
gaze down his skinny, crooked, white nose at Caleb, who 


waited patiently, a slight frown creasing his forehead. 


Donnie laid his arm along the top of the tailgate and 
regarded his cousin with a smirk, drawing again on the 


cigarette. “You seriously need me to go with you, huh?” 


“Yeah, well, there’s this guy out there that’s... well, 
it’s a long story, but lately I’ve been seeing him 
everywhere but nobody else ever does. So, I want you to go 
with me today and if you see him too, I’ll know I’m not 


losing it.” 
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““Geezus. You are such a loser.” 


“Yeah, well, whatever. But I swear to God, I need 


you to go out there with me.” 


Donnie leaned forward, wagging his head. “Oh, 
don’t tell me pretty boy is scared. You scared to go out to 


the big bad island all by yourself, handsome?” 


Caleb stiffened, his shoulders squaring. Donnie 
finally looked away, feigning amusement. Then he 


shrugged. “Okay. I'll go. Just for the hell of it.” 


Caleb threw his board in the back of the pickup 
while Donnie got in and started the engine. Caleb jumped 
in the passenger side as Donnie backed the truck, rattling 


and vibrating, out of the drive. 


Susie and Dave stood at the front window in their 


bathrobes and bedroom slippers, watching them go. 
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“What on earth?” Dave whispered. 


“T have never seen them together like that, in all this 
time.” Susie turned urgently, pinching the sleeve of Dave’s 
bathrobe. “Do you think they made up? Do you think Caleb 


can stay?” 


He shook his head wonderingly. “Dunno. Either 


that, or they’re going to finish the race.” 


Susie’s eyes clouded as she tured back to the 
window. “Oh no.” She turned again to clutch Dave’s 
sleeve, her eyes panicked. “Will they be all right? They 


won't try to kill each other, will they?” 


“Well, my dear,” Dave sighed, lifting his brows, 


“let’s hope not.” 


When Caleb remembered that he had texted Kate to 
meet him at Riverside Park, his heart missed a couple of 
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beats. Sure enough, she was waiting at the kayak launch. 


Donnie saw her and stomped his foot on the brake. 


“Donnie, I forgot I asked her to meet me here.” 


“No way. To hell with this.” He shifted into reverse, 


then jerked the truck to a stop. “Get out.” 


Meanwhile, Kate, who had been staring open- 
mouthed at the two of them in the truck, turned on her heel, 
heading toward the park entrance. Caleb swung the truck 
door open, hanging out far enough to yell, “Kate, stop!” 


She kept going. 


“Back up, Donnie! Follow her!” 


“Get the hell out of my truck!” 


“Donnie, just follow her. I'll tell her she can’t come, 


but I got to speak to her. Damnit, Donnie!” 


Pie 


Kate was already crossing the bridge to the Jungle 


Gardens. 


Donnie laughed. “I don’t think you need to tell her 
she can’t come, buddy. She don’t look much like she wants 
to.” He was still laughing when Caleb jumped out of the 
truck and sprinted after Kate. He caught her climbing the 
steps to the entrance. Donnie put the truck in park and 


waited, enjoying the show. 


“Kate, wait. Just please wait.” She kept going, 
letting the screen door slap shut behind her. He swung it 
open and charged in and she whirled on him, her cheeks as 


hot as her eyes. 


“So now you’re buddies, huh? Probly having a good 
laugh about the whole thing. Hey! You know what? Maybe 
you were in on it all along. You guys grab Kate and lock 
her up out in that shack in the swamp and after I’ve won 
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the race, of course, I’ll come to the rescue and be a hero. 


Right?” 


“You can’t possibly believe that, Katie.” 


“Don’t you dare call me Katie! Get out!” she 
screamed, and the parrots and macaws in their cages 


fluttered and squawked angrily. 


Caleb had to raise his voice to be heard above the 
racket. “I swear, Kate. It’s not what you think. I can’t even 


explain it. It’s...” 


“Shut up and get out.” She tumed her face 
anxiously to the birds, then back to him. “And don’t come 
back You make me sick to my stomach.” She went to the 
cages, shushing and clucking, tapping the bars with her 


fingers. 
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Caleb stood there for a moment in an agony of 
indecision, and then he swung out, took the porch and steps 
in a couple of strides and headed back across the bridge, 
looking for Donnie’s truck in the Riverside parking lot. 


Gone. 


He slowed, dropping his head. Now what. 


He heard the clanking to his left first, then Donnie’s 


sing-song voice. “Oh, lover boy...want a ride?” 


Scowling, Caleb jumped in. 


“Loser,” Donnie said, the cigarette in the comer of 
his mouth jumping. He downshifted the screeching gears 


into second, and the truck bucked forward. 


“Got a text from Bernie. Told him what’s up. He’s 


comin’, too.” 
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“No, no, no. We don’t need Bermie with us. Not for 


this.” 


“For what? I don’t even know what we’re doin’ 


goin’ out there. Maybe I need protection.” 


Caleb glanced at Donnie’s mirthful face and shook 


his head. “You’re having a good time, aren’t you?” 


Donnie inhaled with deep satisfaction, jerking the 
cigarette from his mouth and tossing it out the side 
window. “Hell, yeah. Got asked to a picnic or somethin’, 
got to see lover boy put down by his girlfriend...I mean, 
like totally an-ni-hul-ated and when it’s all over, pretty 


bird’s going fly away home. Bye, bye, pretty birdie...” 


Staring straight ahead, cracking his knuckles 
between his thighs, Caleb swayed with the motion of the 
truck as Donnie hung a right into Riverside, a left into the 


parking lot and a right into a parking place. Shoving the 
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gear ship straight up into “Park,” he leaned back in his seat 
and regarded Caleb with a lopsided grin that was so utterly 
without malice it was almost affectionate. Caleb’s frown 


eased and despite himself, he smiled. 


“Dork.” 


Gravel crunched to Donnie’s left and he jerked 


around. “It’s Chucklehead.” 


Caleb leaned to see past Donnie. A monstrous black 
BMW SUV, the windows tinted black, had pulled up 
beside the truck. Caleb’s brows rose in surprise. The SUV 
idled there for a moment, then the passenger side front door 
opened, and Bernie wallowed out. Even in his comically 
long and baggy red shorts, he looked pretty good standing 
there next to the Beemer in a Salt Life Brewing Company 
tee shirt. Must be the backdrop of the Beemer that did it, 
Caleb thought. 
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“Hey, Chuckles,” Donnie said. 


Bernie barely lifted his eyes. “Hey,” he said and 


slammed the door behind him. 


“What’s up? We ready to go?” 


“Yeah.” 


Donnie opened his door and got out. Caleb got out 
his side and walked around the back of the truck and that’s 
when he saw the trailer with the jet skis. Aw no, he 


thought. He had assumed they were paddling out. 


Donnie and Bernie were exchanging a few words in 
low tones. As Caleb approached, they stopped talking. 
“Hey,” Bernie said, turning back to the SUV. He pulled 
open the door and with some effort, got back up and in, 
slamming the air-tight door. 


“What’s going on?” 
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“Nuthin’. His mom’s being a royal B again. Won’t 


let him drive. Same ole. Come on. Get in.” 


“We’re leaving the truck?” 


“Don’t need it.” Donnie started around Caleb to go 


around to the other side of the car. 


“Hey,” Caleb whispered. “Whose get-up is this?” he 


nodded toward the SUV. 


“His old man’s. His dad owns the Beemer 
dealership here. Baliky’s BMWs? Never heard of it, 


dorkhead?” 


Caleb shook his head in wonder. Donnie stopped 
and looked at him. “But I don’t...” Caleb began, and 
Donnie finished his thought. “...know how I’m hanging out 
witha rich kid? Or no. What you don’t get is why he’s 


hangin’ out with me.” 
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Berie’s window began to glide down and Donnie 
swung his head around. “Hold your pee, Chucky. We’re 


comin’.” 


The window glided slowly back up. 


“Lemme just put it to you this way, pretty boy. Who 
else is gonna hang with ‘im?” Donnie peered into Caleb’s 
eyes for a second, then brushed by him, went around the 
big, double-ski trailer and got in the passenger side in the 


back. Caleb got in his side. 


The driver was not Bernie’s mother, as Caleb had 
assumed it would be. It was a young man witha crew cut, 
wearing a black polo labeled “Baliky’s BMW.” He smelled 
so strongly of cologne that Caleb reached to crack his 


window open about a quarter inch. 


“Hey, Freddie,” Donnie said. 
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Freddie swung around with his fist lifted. “My 


12? 


man!” he crowed, and they tapped knuckles. 


Surreal, Caleb muttered. 


“Who’s your friend?” Freddie yelled. 


Donnie grimaced. “Cousin Cal,” he muttered, then, 


“Freddie,” jerking his head at Freddie. 


“Pleased to metcha, Cousin Calvin,” he shouted and 
swung around to the wheel and started the car. “Me and 
Donnie go back a ways, don’t we, Don, m’mon? I got 
Donnie his truck!” Freddie was backing out of the parking 
spot, using the Beemer’s built-in, ultrasonic, computer 
vision technology. Given the machine he was driving, his 
glee over having found Donnie his wreck of a truck seemed 
incongruous, at best. But, as Cal was to learn in the next six 
seconds, as he cringed under Freddie’s whip-lashing 


shouts, it turned out that ole Freddie was a salesman in the 
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Baliky BMW showroom in Naples and Don m’mon helped 


out in the maintenance shop. Five days a week. 


Cal glanced at the back of Bernie’s head, bent over 
the iPad in his hands. His father employed them both. Yet, 
he seemed as inconsequential to them as the spare tire in 
the back—until you need a spare. Cal gazed fora moment 
at his thick, wavy chestnut hair and realized that this boy 
had a solid future. He would never be employed by anyone. 


Wouldn’t have to be. 


As they were chauffeured to the boat ramp at the 
Koreshan State Historic Park, Freddie and Donnie yapping 
the whole time about stand-up versus sit-down skis, the 
speed to weight ratio that puts you in race-level miles per 
hour, and cylinders and displacement ccs, Cal was trying to 
figure out what they’d do when they got out to Mound Key. 
He almost couldn’t remember what he’d said to Donnie 


that set this whole bizarre chain of events in motion. He 
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had meant, as far as he could recall, to get some time alone 
with Donnie so he could talk to him, kinda make it up to 
him, but that now seemed lame. Like, who cares? All that 
dream and spirit stuff seemed ridiculous now. OMG, what 
if he had tried to share any of that with Donnie? His face 
heated at the thought. But, dork that he was, he had hoped 
in some vague way that old Pedro would be out there and 
would do his thing on Donnie. He had had some dim-witted 
idea that maybe Pedro wanted him to bring Donnie out 
there. Like he was this guru and Cal was supposed to bring 


sorry dudes like Donnie Dudly out there for a makeover. 


Cal was so embarrassed, so disgusted with himself 
that he pulled his shoulders together and tried to sink out of 
sight into his buttery-soft, leather seat. He pulled out his 


phone and googled BMW SUV X6. 


“Luxury vehicle 


MSRP: From $104,100 
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Horsepower: 567 hp 

MPG: 14 city / 19 highway 

Towing capacity: 6,000 lbs. 

Engine: 4.4 L V8 

Tire size: Front: P285/35R21, rear: P325/30R21” 


Geezus. 


All the way there, amid the noise of Donnie and 
Freddie shouting over G-Easy rap streaming from a 
surround-, virtual reality-sound system, Cal alternately 
explored the Baliky BMW website and texted Kate, with no 
response, while in the front seat poor-little-chubby-rich-boy 


Bernie played some dumb game on his iPad. 


Freddie backed the ski trailer down the boat ramp at 
the park and Donnie and Cal waded in to unload the twin, 
lime green, Kawasaki Ultra 310Xers. “These dudes are like 
speeding silver bullets, man,” Donnie informed him, 


licking his lips in anticipation. Cal stifled a groan. At the 
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moment, he was totally creeped out by having to stand in 
brown water that he knew for a fact had alligators in it. 
They mounted the skis from the submerged trailer edge, 


Donnie insisting that Cal climb on behind him. 


“Just take it easy, will you, man?” 


Donnie leered at him over his shoulder. “Ready, 


cowboy?” 


Payback’s a bitch. Donnie clocked between 40 and 
45 mph across the bay. Needless to say, they covered the 3 
miles to Mound Key in less than a minute, but Donnie took 
Cal joy riding for a few more minutes, weaving, bunny 
hopping and barefooting salt spray that thoroughly soaked 
Cal who, clutching the seat for dear life, was unable even to 
wipe the stinging water from his mouth and eyes. Cackling 
with laughter, Donnie finally shouted “Which way in?” and 
Cal pointed him to the entrance to the boat ramp. Bernie 
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had stayed with them all the way and as they came in at 


idle speed, seemed in better spirits. 


Cal now dreaded the possibility of seeing Pedro’s 
crab boat at the landing. He was relieved that it wasn’t 


there. 


They pushed the skis up into the bit of cleared sand 
at the landing site and shrugged off their life preservers. 


“Okay, Mr. Hollywood, now what?” 


Cal ran his fingers through his soaking hair. 


“So, why’d you need me to come out here so bad? 


Got some dope stashed?” Giggling, Donnie elbowed 


Bernie, who chuckled politely. 


Grabbing wildly at the first thought that floated by, 


Cal said, ““There’s somebody I wanted you to meet, but...I 


don’t think he’s here...I mean, his boat’s not here...” 
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Cal had learned in the space of one morning that his 
ugly cousin Donnie had an uncanny aptitude for assuming 
the dumbest, ugliest expressions possible in response to just 
about every statement Cal made to him. Now he dropped 
his jaw and widened his eyes in a stupid pantomime of 
shock, and said, “You wanted me to meet some guy, who, it 
turns out, isn’t here? Are you freaking kidding me?” He 
swung his head, jaw hanging open, to Bernie, who 


chuckled and shrugged. 


Ohgoddon’tshowup, Cal prayed, imagining 
Donnie’s reaction to an introduction to Pedro. 


Ohgodplease. 


“Well, let me show you, anyway,” he said, sort of 
pointing to the trail, Donnie swung his head in the direction 


of Cal’s hesitant finger. “What? Where we goin’?” 


“Up. Just follow me.” 
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They climbed the big mound, Cal leading Donnie 
and Bernie trailing, red-faced, sweating, grunting and 


gasping. 


What do I do when we get there? Cal kept asking 
himself, now half-hoping Pedro would show up with the 
goats. I mean, the guy’s a comic, right? At least they might 


get a good laugh. 


No Pedro. No goats. Just the top of an overgrown 
mound, seemingly empty of life of any kind. Not even 


birds. Not a lizard. Not an ant. Just a light breeze. 


Bernie slogged to a shady spot under sea grape 
leaves and fell on his rump, wiping sweat off his face with 
either sleeve of his tee shirt. Cal wiped his face with his 
long sleeves. Skeletal Donnie apparently did not sweat. He 


was winded, though. 
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The magic of the place was gone. Cal gazed around 
and saw only an abandoned historic site of little or no 
interest to anyone. Nothing but boring state park 
interpretive signs about flora and fauna and an ancient 


people who lived here so long ago they were meaningless. 


Donnie stood there looking around, apparently 


interested, at least for the moment, at the view. 


“You ever been up here before?” Cal asked. 


“Nah. Maybe when I was a kid.” 


“Nice view.” 


Donnie shrugged. 


From the shade to their right came a soft snoring. 


Bernie. 
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Cal and Donnie looked at each other and grinned. 
Then they hung their heads, each idly stubbing the sand 


with the toes of their shoes. 


“Sorry, man,” Caleb said quietly. “Guess it was 


pretty stupid to bring you out here.” 


“Why’d you do it?” The question was genuine. 


Caleb lifted and dropped his shoulders with a sigh. 


“T dunno. Thought we could talk maybe. You know. 


Alone.” 


Donnie lifted his head, squinting, smiling at the sky. 


“T met a guy out here. It’s weird. I thought he was a 
drug dealer or something at first, but...I don’t know...I 
kept coming out and he’d be here, and we’d get to 
talking...” Not knowing where he was going with this, 
stalling for time, Caleb glanced at Donnie and flinched 
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when he saw that Donnie was studying his face. He had the 
look he’d had that day in the river, when he was lying 
across his board and gazing into Caleb’s eyes with the look 
of a little kid looking at somebody he longed to be. Caleb 
averted his eyes, then brought them quickly back, but 


Donnie had looked away. 


“So, like...” He lifted his shoulders again and 
dropped them heavily. “I don’t know what I’m tryin’ to tell 


you, Donnie. Not the first freakin’ idea.” 


“T know. I get it.” 


Caleb stilled, then cautiously shoved a broken 


whelk out of the sand. “You do?” 


“Yeah.” 


“You know why we’re here?” 


“Yeah.” 
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Thinking about Caleb—what else? —Kate was 
pulling bird-littered newspaper out of the bottom of the 
macaw cage when she realized that Caleb had been telling 
her the truth that morning when he stood there shouting, “I 
swear, Kate. It’s not what you think.” Wadding up and 
stuffing the paper in a big garbage container, she stood 
stock still, thinking, Of course he was telling the truth. How 
could I have ever thought he would do something as 
horrible as help those two jerks drag me out in that swamp 


and leave me there? What a total idiot Iam! OMG. 


Snatching her phone out of her back pocket, she had 
lifted her finger to text Caleb when she saw nine text 
messages from him, all sent between 8:20 and 8:46 a.m. 


She tapped the first one. 


Rowen unlocked the door of his studio and hurried 
inside. He had a great idea fora new painting. It would be a 


gift for his pal, Caleb Westbrook. The idea had come to 
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him when he woke up that morning. He had had a dream of 
a fisherman, a rugged old guy in a crab boat, and the face 
of this guy was so vivid, it’s like he knew him. Couldn’t 
figure out from where, though. Anyway, he’d make a 
perfect model for Calus’s father, the shaman Sequene. 
Rowen would paint Sequene standing by the canal that 
used to run through Stababa and the title of the painting 
would be “Sequene and the River Jordan.” The kid would 
love it. Heart pumping with eagerness to begin, Rowan 
turned from the doorway of his shop where he had stood 
for a moment, bathing his face in sunshine, and went back 


inside to stretch canvas toa frame. BAM. 


Susie flurried about her kitchen, pulling from the 
cupboards the ingredients for coconut, raisin, and walnut 
cookies. “The boys will love them,” she assured Dave, who 
stood in the doorway, watching her witha smile. “We’ll 
have a cookout to celebrate.” 
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“Celebrate what?” Dave said with his fond, 


unfaltering smile. 


“You know. Coming home. They’ll be hungry. 
Boys always are. I’m going to need you to run to Benson’s 
for snacks and sodas and more walnuts. No wait. I think we 
need barbeque sauce. What do you think—tribs or chicken. 
No. STEAKS. For an occasion like this, we’ll need steaks. 
No matter the cost now. I don’t want to hear a word about 


the cost of steaks...” 


She was scattering flour over the buttered bottom of 
a cookie pan. A light film of perspiration was on her nose. 


Dave watched her, smiling. 


Kate texted Caleb. “Send selfies. Invited to ur place 


for cookout tonight.” 
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Beaming, Caleb showed Donnie the text. Donnie 
kicked the bottom of Bernie’s feet. “Get up, Chuckles. 


We’re doing selfies.” 


The boys positioned themselves with their arms 
around one another’s shoulders and grinned at the phone 
Caleb held as high as he could above them. “Say 


CHEESE,” he cried, and they all made goofball faces. 


Caleb was having the absolute coolest summer ever. 
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